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EDITORIAL 


The articles in this volume of Transactions cover a wide period of time, but readers will 
soon notice that many of them are to do with modern history. It seems that quite a few 
people are researching Scarborough and district in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
and, if the work in progress articles are anything to go by, we can anticipate more articles 
on this time period in future volumes. 


Our knowledge and understanding of the modern history of Scarborough have benefited 
greatly from the work of Anne and Paul Bayliss. Having published their work on the 
medical profession in Scarborough 1700-1899 (2005) and the history of the first fifty 
years of Scarborough Dispensary (2006), Anne and Paul are currently researching 
ministers of religion (all denominations) active in Scarborough in the nineteenth century 
and the churches and chapels that they served. They would appreciate any relevant 
information. 


In October 2006 Jill Liddington spoke at Scarborough Library about her book Rebel Girls 
and during her talk, which was heard by several members of the Scarborough 
Archaeological and Historical Society, made some references to suffragette activity in 
Scarborough in the early twentieth century. She encouraged those present to research the 
topic further. If anyone carries out this research, there might well be a good article in it 
for a future Transactions. 


Thanks are due to Farrell Burnett for help with editing and to Trevor Pearson for the 
cover. 


Keith Johnston 


THE UGHTREDS - A MEDIEVAL 
SCARBOROUGH FAMILY 


By JOHN RUSHTON 


The Ughtred family seems to emerge in thirteenth-century Scarborough, with members 
active in the leadership of the borough, some as major landlords with many urban tenants, 
some as knights, some involved in trade. Their origins are obscure and they vanish for 
distant parts in later centuries, a few for exalted roles, but without an obvious lasting 
impact on the town. Their coming and their going is dimly perceived, yet a document 
which described part of their estates in 1298 is the most detailed record available for the 
borough in early centuries and seems to account for a large part of it. [1] Their 
descendants long retained some property interests, but much was granted away and the 
inheritance was divided. 


Most members of the family were called Ughtred, as their second name. They were 
descended from some one called Ughtred as his sole name. The name was variously spelt 
in documents as Huctred, Uhtred, Ughtred, Uctred, Ouhtred, Oughtred, Uctrede, Utreth, 
Uthred and in other ways. This has been said to be an old English personal name, perhaps 
taking the family roots back before Viking times. It was given as 'Uhtraed', composed of 
elements, of which 'uht' refers to the dawn and 'raed' to counsel or advice. [2] For 
convenience the spelling Ughtred will be used in this article. 


Many difficulties of identification arise because there may be more than one Ughtred 
family who held significant north-east Yorkshire estates before and after the Norman 
conquest of 1066. They were families of some stature. They may or may not be as 
distinct as they sound. One man called Ughtred held Guisborough, and a cluster of 
Cleveland estates at Aislaby, Seaton, Roxby, Stainton, Moorsholme, Kilton Thorpe, 
Brotton, Skelton, Marske, Tocketts, Kirkleatham, Normanby and Barnaby. His estate 
called 'Stemanesbi' was listed shortly after those Cleveland entries, although far distant 
from them and near Scarborough. In the separate Domesday list of land retained by the 
‘King’s thegns', Ughtred was newly allocated Stokesley and its soke and Stemanesbi was 
listed immediately after that. [3] 


It may be another Ughtred, or the same, who was the pre-conquest lord of part of 
Helmsley and of an important cluster of Ryedale estates, at Oswaldkirk, Scawton, 
Pockley, Beadlam, Harome, Stiltons and Fryton. A man described as Ughtred of 
Cleveland survived the conquest. He may be associated with 'Uctred croft’ at Loftus. 
There is a suggestion that the 'Thurkilsty'’, a long distance route from Cleveland south 
across Ryedale, may be linked with his father. After the conquest, a Ughtred, son of 
Thorketil of Cleveland, gave two carucates at Burniston in the Falsgrave district, quit of 
danegeld and with a mill, to Whitby Abbey, in a very early post-conquest gift, confirmed 
by King William I or II. [4] 


Much has been claimed for another line. One Ughtred, with a son Torfin, settled at 
Allerston, near Pickering, after the Conquest. He is said to have been Ughtred son of 
Gospatric, son of Arnketil. There was more than one Gospatric, and at least one with 
substantial local interests. There is even a possibility of links with the tenth and eleventh 
century Ughtred Earls of Northumbria, or with the Gospatric son of Ughtred, a ruler in 


the Carlisle district in the 1050s, whose relation Dolfin was driven out when King 
William II crossed the Pennines to take Carlisle in the 1090s. Torfin's descendants had 
claims on the church of Crosby Ravensworth in that area. As early as c.1087—1109, the 
father Ughtred gave the Whitby monks under Serlo two carucates at Cayton, near 
Scarborough. Abbot William of Whitby conveyed Broxa and a Hackness house to 
Ughtred of Allerston, son of Gospatric. [5] We may wonder whether the scribes of the 
time were sure which one they were dealing with. 


The Normans Changed Yorkshire 


Much of eleventh-century Yorkshire was organised in at least thirty-two great manorial 
estates, known as 'sokes'. Around a major manor were grouped 'socage' estates held by 
free men, who owed limited and specific rents, court jury and military service to the lord 
of the manor. These were major lordships, quite distinct from the minor manors, many of 
which originated by granting away sokeland with added manorial rights before the 
Normans came. This continued to happen after they came. The sokemen made up a major 
part of any military force. Most of the great soke manors had been in the hands of the 
southern King, the northern Archbishop, the Earls of Northumbria, or of families who 
had provided Earls. They included such places as Conisbrough, Falsgrave, Gilling (west), 
Howden, Laughton, Northallerton, Whitby, Pickering and Wakefield. The Earls included 
Edwin, Harold, Morcar, Tosti and Siward. 


Falsgrave held a manor hall, of which the soke estates extended through the nearby 
district as far as Filey, Ruston and Staintondale. Only four Yorkshire soke manors 
exceeded Falsgrave in value in 1066. The manor had soke estates in thirty-three named 
places, variously called 'vills' or townships. Before that date, two major estates and four 
minor holdings had, in my opinion, been separated from the soke. The Anglo-Saxon royal 
house gave what became known as the ‘land of St. Hilda’, at Hackness, Suffield and 
Everley, to the monastery of their foundation at Whitby, of which Hilda was the first 
abbess in the seventh century. Another major estate embracing Seamer, Thorpe, Irton, 
Hildegrif and part of East Ayton was possessed by the family of Carle, sometime ‘holds' 
of York. The minor estates held by others were small parts of Marton, Cloughton and a 
manor and another holding at Stemanesby, which were held by one Ughtred. [6] 


The Normans, as an occupying military elite, replaced or downgraded the old lords and 
thegns of the late Anglo-Scandinavian aristocracy. The new lords often changed the early 
centres of administration. Some built castles or halls, moving to a different settlement. 
Gilling gave way as a district centre to Richmond Castle. Modestly distant from the old 
hall was the castle site chosen within Pickering. The manor and soke of Falsgrave passed 
from Earl Tosti to the crown and was kept by Kings William I, William If and Henry I. 
The administrative centre of the Falsgrave manor was probably at the hall in King's 
Close, which with Queen's Close and Chapel Close occupied the area between the 
Falsgrave Road to the coast, Seamer Road and that ancient 'stony causeway’, now known 
as Londesborough Road. A 'Gildhus' was somewhere in the vicinity. [7] 


Scarborough Castle and Borough 


Falsgrave was not given a castle by these early monarchs. Pickering was given an early 


castle and local crown administration was focused there. After the founding of the Forest 
of Pickering as a royal hunting preserve embracing the whole area as far as the coast, and 
the establishment of a deer hay west of Scalby, there was some switch of administration 
to Scalby, which gained a church, while the sokemen of Scalby were granted the 
equivalent of a manor. A Forest of Scalby is briefly mentioned but was eventually 
brought within Pickering Forest. Custodians of the Crown lands like Eustace Fitzjohn 
managed the broader soke estate from Falsgrave. Rents of one shilling and tenpence 
halfpenny were still paid at Falsgrave for every 'oxgang' of land held by the sokemen, 
even in the late twelfth century. [8] 


The lord of Holderness, William of Aumale, took a leading part in the battle of the 
Standard, when the northern barony defeated the Scots at Cowton Moor, near 
Northallerton. King Stephen made him Earl of York and he gained custody of the 
Yorkshire Crown estates, including Falsgrave. A castle was then built on the great rock, 
jutting into the sea to the east, by the Earl William of Aumale. The attraction was the 
sheer defensibility of the site. Our first contemporary mention of Scarborough comes at 
this time. The name has been thought to mean the fort on the scar, or could even mean the 
scar like a fort. An Ansketil, chaplain of 'Scardeburg', witnessed a charter of William of 
Ottringham, whose nephew was William of Aumale’s steward, dated to c.1134~38. If he 
is presumed to be serving the old chapel on the rock, within the new castle precinct, the 
name Scarborough clearly refers to the headland and not the Norman borough. [9] 


The Normans also changed trading centres, moving markets from churchyards and 
crossings into new 'boroughs' — non-agricultural communities, which were grafted on to 
old settlements at Pickering Burgate and Helmsley Burgate but were established on 
completely new sites near the castles at Malton, Thirsk, Richmond and Scarborough, and 
different again, under the cliff, apart from the old settlement, fields, church and new 
monastery, at Whitby. 


A Norman borough was founded within the bounds of the royal Manor of Falsgrave, but 
distant from the settlement and close by the castle. It took on the old Scarborough name. 
William of Aumale may have taken the first steps. King Eystein of Norway is said to 
have seized property in a raid here as early as 1153, probably a factor encouraging the 
early walling of the borough. William was obliged to surrender the Crown demesnes, 
including his castle, to King Henry II, in 1155, being compensated with a grant of 
Driffield. 


King Henry II gave a charter to the burgesses of Scarborough between 1155 and 1163. A 
merchant of Scarborough is mentioned in 1157-58, when work was being done on the 
Castle, which remained Crown demesne outside the borough. A burgess complained to 
the King at York that year about a rural dean, who said that his wife was an adultress and 
exhorted 22 shillings from him for mercy. [10] A payment from the burgesses known as 
the 'farm of Scarborough’ was made into the royal accounts from 1163 and in 1168-9 the 
amount of the farm was increased. A great ditch was dug in 1167-68, possibly the 
Damyet gutter which drained the upper town. A second 'new borough' was formed west 
of the old borough by 1175. A Scarborough church was given to the Cistercian Order of 
monks in 1189. A chapel of St Thomas existed by 1191. 


The Early Scarborough Burgesses 


Thirty-three men paid a tax at Scarborough in 1169. The names of more than thirty early 
burgesses are known at dates between 1175 and 1200. As free men, they issued charters, 
witnessed documents, occupied borough and church offices and paid royal rents, fines 
and taxes, sometimes in arrears. Some came from nearby places like Osbert of Fyling and 
Henry of Haverford, some from existing boroughs or ports, including John of Beverley 
and Robert of Grimsby, while others cannot confidently be linked to a place of origin, 
such as Rainald of Fifle, Stephen of Botha, and Ralph de Pallinges. Only Ralph de 
Bolebek, of Scalby, and Roger of Thurstanby came from ‘local manors' within the area of 
the soke. 


Other men have single Norse names, suggesting their descent from survivors of pre- 
conquest times: Albert, Firmin, Gamel Dod, Gumer Say, Hacun and Ketel. Some men 
were known from the offices that they held — Haldane and Warin the reeves, forbears of 
later bailiffs of the borough. Adam, Albert and Gumer were clerks. Others have a ring of 
Norman-French about them: Peter, Ralph and Stephen Kemp. Thomas and Richard were 
of the New Borough. There were churchmen — 'Gilbert de Turribus' the vicar in 1189, 
Hugh master of the chapel of St. Thomas and Roger the chaplain. Occupational names 
were rare, confined to Henry the miller and Roger and Stanard the vintners, importers of 
wine. 


Dynasties emerged in the next generation with Walter son of Bergere and Thomas son of 
Simon Berier, Geoffrey son of Odard, Alan Ingram, William son of Waltheof, Alan son 
of Haldane and Roger son of Haldane. A Halfdan, meaning half-Dane, had held nearby 
Muston manor in 1066. Early in the thirteenth century appeared Robert de Limburge, 
Thomas de Sezzeval, and William of York, Adam son of Haldan, Walter Haldane, Adam 
son of Ytho, Robert son of Warin, Andrew stepson of Ketel, Ralph son of Columba, 
Robert son of Albert, Stephen son of Roger, Hugh son of Elwin, Robert Fareman and 
Thomas Beregare. When they went elsewhere, some were simply known as 'of 
Scarborough’. [11] 


The Ughtreds in Town and Countryside 


There is no obvious Ughtred or son of Ughtred in these lists. The most ready source of 
free borough men was from those families already free, sons of the sokemen and minor 
manor lords of the countryside. The one hundred and eight Falsgrave sokemen of 1066 
were reduced to seven by 1087. They had been part of the natural recruiting ground for 
the fighting force of Earl Tosti and may well have been lost at the Battle of Stamford 
Bridge. The survivors were well placed to take on more land within the soke, and some 
certainly did so. 


There are several possibilities for the origin of the Scarborough Ughtreds within and 
beyond the local sokelands. A Roger son of 'Hucce' or 'Ukke', an abbreviated form, 
witnessed charters concerning Ruston and Wykeham, with other Falsgrave sokemen, and 
men of Scarborough in the period 1160—76 and with his son Roger son of Roger again in 
1185-1211. [12] A family of 'Wykeham', next to Ruston, had early property in 
Burhwellgate (Cooks Row), in old Borough, while a family of 'Rustons' were significant 
in the thirteenth century. 


A 'Uctred of Wervethorpe and his son Roger' appear as witnesses in the company of such 
men of Scarborough as Henry of Haverford. [13] Roger 'Huctred' in 1246 granted a 
Scarborough house to Matthew, the bursar of Helperhorpe, and his wife for a payment of 
four marks and a rent of five pence every St Peter’s day. Weaverthorpe is next door to 
Helperthorpe on the Wolds. 


A Roger son of 'Uhtred' sold six oxgangs of the Falsgrave sokeland at Gristhorpe to 
Roger de Morpath for 25 marks between 1175 and 1189. He gave another two oxgangs 
and pasture for two hundred sheep to Bridlington Priory. [14] He donated four acres in 
Gristhorpe field, and a messuage for finding lights in Fountains Abbey, where the poor 
and strangers lay, in 1175. He enclosed meadow from marsh. This significant man had 
parted with a full carucate to monasteries. It might be plausible to think such moves 
preceded investment in Scarborough. 


‘Roger of Turstanebi' appeared in Scarborough c.1175-89. He was supervising work at 
Scarborough Castle in 1202, a task only likely to have been given to a man of substance. 
When taxation was levied in 1203 Roger of Thurstanby was pardoned ten marks in what 
was Called the 'soke of Scarborough’. The name Thurstanby may derive from the earlier 
Stemanesby, but it became spoken of as Throxenby, which with Newby and Northstead 
make up the area of the soke estate, an estate of unknown status and one manor 
comprising Stemanesby in 1066, of which the manor had been held by Ughtred, and 
another estate was retained by him. 


At a thirteenth-century inquiry, the jury said that a one and a quarter acre plot in 
Haterbergh, just south of Throxenby, in terrain later part of Northstead, had ‘earlier 
belonged to Roger Ughtred of Scarborough. He gave it to King Henry III in 1245, so that 
the King could give it to the Franciscan friars, who were obliged to leave the borough 
after opposition from the Cistercian Order, proprietors of the tithes of Scarborough parish 
church. [15] Ughtred’s Hatterboard overlord, William son of Robert de Morpath, 
confirmed the gift. [16] It seems that Roger of Thurstanby and Roger Ughtred may be 
one and the same. 


The Ughtred—Morpeth connections at Throxenby and Gristhorpe raise the possibility that 
one man rather than several may appear under different descriptions even in different 
places. Roger of Throxenby might even be identical with 'Roger the Vintner’, a 
substantial man of Scarborough who was exporting wool to the Flemings and importing 
wine in 1175. These speculations cannot be taken too far with any confidence. For the 
Ughtred of Weaverthorpe to be identical with the Ughtred lord of Stemanesby would 
require a longevity beyond belief, though he could be in another generation. There is also 
doubt whether some persons called 'son of Ughtred' were literally so, in any sense beyond 
that in which later Johnsons are sons of John. 


The strong possibility remains that one or other of the Ughtreds of 1066 and 1086 are 
ancestors of the one or more families of the same name in the later centuries. 
Roger Ughtred, a Scarborough Burgess and Mayor 


The Roger Ughtred of the middle years of the thirteenth century is not so misty a figure. 
He was one of a small group of wealthy burgesses, including several Haldanes and both 


Thomas and Adam Ughtred, two of his sons, who provided the driving force to secure 
new borough liberties and privileges from the Crown. He is sometimes described as the 
mayor, implying that he was the leading figure. Roger made a private agreement with 
Thomas the fisherman for an oxgang in Falsgrave. Roger had a house abutting the king's 
wall towards the sea where in later days a Thomas son of Robert Ughtred is said to have 
built a Scarborough house on a plot 100 feet long where the Scarborough south wall had 
been. His contemporary Robert Ughtred also acted for the burgesses in 1251. 


The new church of Scarborough, built outside the castle but within the borough, had the 
valuable tithe of fisheries. King Richard I gave the bulk of these incomes to the 
Cistercian Order to finance conferences of the heads of monasteries at Citeaux in France 
in 1189. The tithe was normally a crude tax of a tenth on any yield from the land, but 
disputes centred on how and when to deduct the considerable expense of gathering the 
fish at sea. The early arrangements are not known, but 'for the sake of peace’, Robert 
Ughtred ended the disputes at Scarborough by re-negotiating the fish tithe levies in 1251. 
The fishermen would henceforth give the church every fortieth fish, fortieth gallon of oil 
and fortieth part of the pence (or other things) received in exchange for fish and oil, 
before deduction of expenses, every time that ships or boats went fishing to the Dogger 
Bank. This was reckoned a full tithe on one quarter of the catch. Those fish were still to 
be carried to the altar within a month of catching. The fishermen would pay a twentieth 
of herring and any other sea fish, fresh or salt, or oil and pence, delivering these fish in 
the harbour, not to the church door, as before, but still taking the money to the altar. An 
exception was the winter fishery called 'Ferch', for which they would pay tithe on the 
residue only after the payment of expenses. Money payments were to be taken on seven 
feast days, the steersmen of the boats accompanying their catch. Wages of fishermen’s 
servants were divided in halves. Half was untithed as expenses, the other half was tithed 
in Lent. The men gave up their customary right to the twentieth penny of the tithes, 
except when they plied in other harbours. 


A cluster of new royal charters was secured by Scarborough in the years 1251-1256. 
These considerably extended the powers and the extent of the borough including a new 
harbour, a long fair, toll freedoms in Pickering Forest and a permanent grant of the manor 
of Falsgrave. Five charters of liberties were entrusted by 'the community of the borough' 
to Mayor Roger Ughtred, Adam of Ruston and three others in 1251-2. Shortly 
afterwards, the King’s sheriff was ordered to bring Roger Ughtred, Adam de Roston and 
John son of Richard of 'Walesgrave' to the Assize courts to show why they had ceased to 
attend Pickering wapentake court for a carucate of land in Walesgrave or pay its 
wapentake fine. [17] Part of Falsgrave was later allocated to extend the township of 
Scarborough. 


Rich and Middling Men 


A division between the wealthier and the middling burgesses was already evident in the 
growing borough. The custom of 'scot and lot' was supposed to guarantee a share in all 
commercial transactions to every burgess. Some thirty-nine men complained against 
Roger Ughtred and twelve others, including Adam Ughtred and Thomas Ughtred, 
arguing that all should have scot and lot. A court judgment was given in their favour and 
heavy fines and damages were laid on the first twelve. Roger’s damages were £22. There 
were other complaints soon after mid-century. The Abbot of the Cistercians said that the 


merchant Gregory shipped 198 quarters of wheat to Scarborough, to sell all but 24 
quarters to him. Roger Ughtred compelled the merchant to divert the sale of 99 quarters 
to Roger and he took the 100th. The Abbot claimed a loss of forty shillings. 


Roger was chosen to meet foreign merchants on the beach, when they did not speak 
English. The middling men claimed he took advantage of this _ situation. 
Henry the mercer, Eudo of Kirkby, Simon Amarik, Ralph Priket, Adam the saucer and 
Simon son of Hilda brought an action against Roger Ughtred, Robert Pa, John of 
Limburg, John Halden, Thomas Beryer, Robert Roston, Adam Ughtred, Thomas Ughtred, 
Roger Farmen, John Beaufront, Maud and Emma le Berier. They claimed that Roger and 
the others drew to themselves all kind of purchases of all merchandise coming to 
Scarborough and did not allow others to buy. 


Other cases taken to the Crown courts, arising from the actions of the leaders of the 
borough, may be less sinister. Eudo complained of Roger 'Hutred', Robert Pa, John 
Baldweyn, Adam 'Hutred', Thomas his brother, and Roger Fareman, that they put him 
‘outside the community of the vill of Scardeburg'. No one could deal with him in buying 
and selling. He had no fire and water in his house, they took away his brass pot and a 
towel. They took away Agnes his wife and 'caused her to abjure him’. He claimed that 
they taxed him at will. The accused denied the charge. Roger said that when the King 
taxed boroughs after his return from Gascony, they had taxed Scarborough. Eudo refused 
to accept his assessment, was a rebel and would not pay, so they withdrew the advantages 
of the borough. The borough jury found for Roger. [18] 


Roger Ughtred, when mayor, made a milldam in the Ramsdale valley. This backed up 
water, flooding the turf beds further up the valley which belonged to John son of Richard 
of Falsgrave. John Haldane and three others were deputed to inspect the damage and the 
dam was removed. [19] The borough soon afterwards invested in the development of 
three water mills in the valley, powered from a series of millponds. These were active by 
1275; 


A clash between a royal official and the burgesses some years earlier had resulted in his 
destruction of the Hospital of St Thomas, dispersal of the brothers and sisters and the sale 
of some of its assets. The landed estate amounted to twelve oxgangs, and included a 
demesne hall, hallgarth, 26 acres of land, meadow and a grange in Burtondalle, now 
known to us as Seamer Road, as well as rents from scattered plots of land. The demesne 
land lay uncultivated until the time when Roger was mayor. He obtained custody of the 
estate for six years and repaired the walls of the Hospital. [20] 


Town Burgess Seeks Country Estate 


Roger Ughtred, unusually described as a 'King’s burgess' of Scarborough, received a rare 
royal grant for life in 1253 of permission to hunt hare, fox, wildcat and badger with his 
own hounds through Pickering Forest. This stretched from the coast to Sinnington, and 
from the rivers Haverford and Derwent to the moor top at Rosedale, Goathland and 
Staintondale. He could hunt whenever he pleased, except in ‘fence month’, or in warrens, 
and could take away his catch, unhindered, provided that he did not damage the deer. [21] 


Two years later in 1255 Roger acquired both an Ebberston manor, and a Hutton Bushell 
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manor from the Bushell family, paying 20 shillings a year fee farm rent. He is recorded 
using the house at Preston, towards the east end of Hutton, in 1259. He had problems 
with his tenants and the courts. He failed to perform wapentake duties for his sixteen 
oxgangs at Preston. He did not allow his Ebberston tenants to plead before the justices or 
to follow 'the hue and cry’. A tenant of two oxgangs who went foreign found his land 
repossessed, but brought a successful action in the courts. 


Roger may well have acquired country manors to gain access to their extensive sheep 
pastures. Wool was the principal way to wealth in the high middle ages. Roger Ughtred, 
described as of Scarborough and Ebberston, in 1272 was involved in a sale of 1400 
shillings of woolfells to Flemings. The short list of those locally involved in collecting 
and buying wool through the country for overseas merchants in 1274-5 included Roger 
de Morpath and Thomas Ughtred. [22] 


Roger Ughtred's Scarborough and Preston tenants often went beyond the restraints of his 
licence to hunt the minor game. On one occasion, they were out for six days from 
Scarborough at Bodale, near Ruston, with bows, arrows and greyhounds, seeking deer. 
The Scalby Forest officers charged Stephen Trenchemer and Richard Palfreur for taking a 
hind with greyhounds and, carrying it to Roger’s house in Scarborough. Adam Ughtred 
and Stephen Trenchmere were known harbourers of poachers. Three years later, a group 
of more than a dozen, including townsmen Robert of Helperthorpe and a roper's son took 
a stag and brought it to Roger’s house. Yet again, Alan of Buleford and several from 
Roger's household took a kid in Scalby Hay. Two more took a hind from the hay to the 
Preston house. Roger had to pay heavy forest fines but he had the venison. [23] 


Master Robert of Scarborough — A Great Churchman 


Robert Ughtred, son of Roger, rose high in the church, while his brothers Thomas and 
Adam served as bailiffs of Scarborough and another brother, Simon, succeeded to part of 
his father’s estates. Robert was a chancery clerk employed in London by the King's 
Chancellor in 1262. He was a prebendary of St. Paul's and held the wardenship of a house 
of converted Jews in Chancery Lane. Robert Ughtred was appointed Archdeacon of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire by 1263, an office he actively filled for many years. The 
Archdeacon was summoned to Parliaments and held his own church courts. His name 
occurred frequently in records of the York diocese but he continued to hold London 
appointments. Robert was a King’s clerk and consequently one of the household. The 
monarch employed Robert as proctor in a case in 1275, as royal envoy to the Pope in 
1282-3 and again in Ireland in 1285. 


Robert is usually described in Yorkshire as ‘Master Robert de Scardeburg, Archdeacon of 
the East Riding’. In addition to incomes arising from Crown service, he had those of the 
archdeaconry, to which Giffard appropriated the benefices of Mappleton, Withernwick, 
Waghen and Tunstall. Robert also held the church of Adlingfleet, at the appointment of 
the Archbishop. He was Rector of Foston on the Wolds and once sold the great and small 
tithes of Little Kelk for thirteen marks to Bridlington Priory. He was a canon of Beverley 
and Prebendary of Grindale until 1280, when he surrendered Grindale but received the 
Prebend of Knaresborough. [24] 


Men said in 1274—5 that in Holderness the Archdeacon held all kinds of pleas in his 


courts, about money and other offences, from which there was a great profit of £20 a 
year. He was also said to take heavy amercements in Pickering Lythe, outside the 
archdeaconry, presumably acting in some other capacity. Robert acquired a number of lay 
estates in his own name, some at Foston on the Wolds and Irton near Seamer. He held a 
substantial family property at Scarborough, to which he added a 15 shillings rental from 
the Hall of Pleas bought from William of Limberge. He paid an unusually large 'king's 
rent' of nine shillings for another plot, when most burgages paid 4d. or 6d. to the Crown. 


The Dean of York 


Master Robert de Scarborough was elected Dean of the Church of York, one of the great 
offices of the northern province, in 1279 as successor to William de Langton. His election 
was confirmed by the new Archbishop Wickwane, who gave him the prebend of 
Husthwaite in 1280. He kept the stall at Beverley and the living of Adlingfleet. The Dean 
reduced the charges on the Deanery estate. The churches of Pickering, Pocklington and 
Kilham had been given to maintain the Dean of York in the time of King Henry I. They 
came with an obligation to feed fifty poor people at the three places in turn, daily, with 
bread, ale, pottage, flesh and fish, and to give each winter clothing and shoes. All the 
Deans had done this but Robert stopped the practice. [25] 


A man of considerable wealth, Robert lent hundreds of marks to Archbishop Wickwane 
in 1281 and a thousand to his successor Archbishop Romanus, consecrated in 1286. 
Romanus later quarrelled with the Dean when he declined to contribute to the costs of a 
case the Archbishop was bringing against the York Treasurer and noted pluralist, Bogo 
de Clare, a son of the Earl of Gloucester, who was claiming the living at Adlingfleet. The 
Archbishop summarily dismissed the Dean in 1287 and proposed to have another elected 
in his place. The King intervened. A generous settlement resulted. When Robert resigned 
the Deanery in 1290, along with the prebends of Husthwaite and Beverley and the church 
of Adlingfleet, he received a pension of 400 marks a year for life. [26] 


Master Robert of Scarborough played some part in establishing the Order of Carmelite 
Friars at the prosperous port of Wyke upon Hull. Tradition names the principal founders 
as King Edward I, Sir Richard de la Pole and Sir Robert Ughtred. Robert sought to assign 
to the Friars of the Order of St Mary of Carmel a house in Wyke upon Hull, which paid a 
penny rent to Meaux Abbey but was worth ten shillings annually, in 1289-90. Abbot 
Roger of Meaux, a Cistercian house which held the tithes, might have opposed the 
settlement of friars, but ‘at the petition of the venerable man Master Robert de 
Scardeburg, Dean of York' the Abbot granted the White Friars entry to the messuage in 
the town of Wyke in 1289-90. [27] 


About 1283 the Scarborough burgesses had granted a spring at Gildhuscliff, west of 
Falsgrave village, to Robert of Scarborough, then Dean of York, to bring the water down 
into the borough, at his own cost, to benefit the burgesses and the Friars Minor. [28] The 
Friars Preachers in 1284 also sought part of the water from the spring of Gildhuscliff. 
[29] The work had not been not done by the time of the Dean’s death in 1291. Master 
Robert bequeathed a hundred marks to carry out the scheme. His executors, the two 
knights Sir Robert Ughtred and his brother Sir John Ughtred, asked Abbot Roger of 
Meaux Abbey to pay a debt owing to the Dean. Roger found it necessary to remove the 
lead from the lay brother’s dormitory at the monastery in order to raise 78 marks of what 
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was owing. It was not until 1319 that a licence was issued to make an underground 
conduit with pipes under the streets. [30] 


Sir John of Octon, Landlord and Administrator 


John Ughtred, son of Thomas Ughtred, a nephew of the Dean, was apparently his 
principal heir. He was commonly known as Sir John of Octon (Oketon), from the Wolds 
township where he tenanted the compact Meaux Abbey grange with its chapel and thirty 
oxgangs. He obtained Gowthorpe manor by his marriage to Isabel, daughter of John of 
Meaux. He was latterly a tenant of the Honour of Albemarle at Oustwick, obtaining a 
grant of a messuage and nine oxgangs from Stephen of Oustwyke in 1296. He had a 
small interest at Sledmere the next year. He may be the John of Scarborough who paid 
tax at Hedon and Ulrome. He held the limited hunting rights known as ‘free warren’ at 
several other East Riding townships. 


John made a career administering Crown and other estates. He was Keeper of St Mary’s 
York by 1255 and at other times steward to Richard Earl of Cornwall and seneschal of 
the Bishop of Durham in Howdenshire. He became Steward to Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster, the King's son who was awarded the lands comprising the Earldom, later the 
Duchy, of Lancaster in 1267, including the Pickering and Scalby manors and the royal 
forest. Locals complained that John's two bailiffs leased the serjeanty at so high a figure 
that it could not be raised without extortion. John was made a king’s justice in eyre for 
common pleas in the counties of York, Westmoreland and Northumberland in 1267 and 
also took cases in the Midlands, Devon and Cornwall. [31] 


As the King’s Sheriff of Yorkshire, John met a country jury in June 1260 to inspect the 
state in which the constable, the baron Gilbert de Gant, had left Scarborough Castle. The 
report made dismal reading. There were no roofs on the outer great hall, great chamber, 
wardrobe, kitchen, passage or stable. The mangers and stable door had gone. The walls of 
the millhouse and granary were ruined. The hall in the tower inclosure was uncovered, 
with beams broken and ready to fall. Three bridges were weak and rotten. The great 
tower was missing seven doors and twenty-nine windows. The turret flooring was poor, 
the barbicans were down and there were no weapons. [32] 


John served Henry III as Constable of Scarborough Castle, one of the five Crown castles 
demanded by the barons during the struggles of 1264-5. He refused to give it up and 
received the surrender of rebels. Serving again as sheriff in 1265-6 he was accused of 
abusing the office, but such complaints were not uncommon. They said that in Bulmer 
wapentake he made Thos de Stillington 'appeal' many honest people from whom he 
exhorted much money. He took five marks from Easthorpe vill for the escape of a thief, 
who had, in fact, been sent to York and hanged. The jurors of Buckrose wapentake 
thought that he took much money from many honest people. [33] He was a commissioner 
with Geoffrey de Neville in 1273 to enquire into trespasses against Castle Constable 
William de Percy by some burgesses of Scarborough. 


These generations of the Ughtred family had close links with the Greyfriars who had 
returned from the old Ughtred site at Hatterboard near Throxenby to Scarborough, 
settling on land given by Reginald the miller c.1270. King Edward II confirmed his gift, 
described as near land formerly of Adam Ughtred, in 1267-72. Adam's brother Simon 
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Ughtred was buried in the Friary. Later Sir Robert Ughtred issued a confirmation charter 
for a broader area of land bounded by the Burghwell on the east, the town wall on the 
west and the Damyet gutter on the south. This could imply that the substantial block on 
which the Friarage was established in Old Borough had all been held by the Ughtred 
family or their tenants. 


Sir John Ughtred gave an annual rent of twenty shillings in Scarborough to the Greyfriars 
to purchase great wax candles which would burn daily at the elevation of the host in the 
choir of their church, to find oil for a lamp burning before the host in the choir and bread 
and wine for celebration in both choir and church, giving the bailiffs power to distrain if 
the rent was unpaid. He was buried at their church. [34] 


John of Oketon's Scarborough Estate 


John of Oketon's considerable Scarborough estate came to him partly by the will of his 
uncle Master Robert of Scarborough. He occupied a ‘capital messuage, in free burgage'’, 
worth forty shillings a year, and sixty-seven acres of arable land, described as worth 
eighteen pence an acre yearly, possibly the Falsgrave demesne land. A separate property 
which Robert Ughtred, John's grandfather, had rented from the King had escheated but he 
paid the rent for this, probably another good house. Everything else was in the hands of 
his tenants bringing a total income of £40 Is. Id. From this, he paid twenty-seven 
shillings 'gabelage' towards the King’s fee farm rent of £66 and another sum towards the 
£25 fee farm of the Falsgrave Manor. [35] Other out-payments brought his total dues to 
the Crown of £4 3s. 2d., leaving a net figure of £35 17s. 11d., according to the Inquisition 
jurors at the time. 


John's rent roll in 1298 included tenacies of three kinds, noted briefly below. Eight 
freeholds paid rents from | shilling to 17 shillings, thirty-five burgages paid sums from | 
shilling to 24 shillings while 39 burgages held at will paid sums between Is. 6d. and 18s. 
6d. At first sight, you might wonder if the lengthy list is the bulk of the borough. 
Comparison with the relatively short lists of Scarborough men paying Crown taxes at two 
dates in the early fourteenth century shows that over a quarter of the names of the 37 
taxpayers in one taxation and under a fifth of the 99 names occurring in another of 1327- 
8 appear in Ughtred’s rent roll. Here is a significant part of the borough. The 27 shillings 
gablage or payment towards the king's house rents is less impressive, when compared 
with the total town farm paid to the king or with the town income of £32 from its mills in 
1316-17. [36] 


The Ughtred Rent Roll 

Free tenants rendered him service annually for single houses, at these rents. 
Jollan of Wandesford (12d.); Henry Clerk (9s.); Thomas Cordewan (7s.); 
Stephen Fyschwasser (6s.); Robert Godewyn (4s.); Simon Muriel  (3s.); 
Robert Whale (3s. 6d.); Richard Cut (17s.). 

Certain free burgages gave him £3 13s. 11d. yearly. 


There were also single houses at rent: 
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House at 24s. — John the Carter (Chareter), Ralph of Crayke. 

Messuage at 20s. - Adam of Semer. 

The Hall of Pleas of Scarborough — at 15s. 

House at 15s. — Walter Wiseman. 

A ‘selda’ with solar, 15s. — Richard the barber. 

House at 14s. — Henry White. 

Land there at 14s. — Robert at the cross. 

Two houses 12s. — Richard le Barber. 

Land near the sea — 12s. — formerly Emma Haldan. 

House at 10s. 6d. — Thomas Folke. 

Houses at 10s. — Robert the mercer, Geoffrey son of Yvo, Alan of Hornsey. 

House at 9s. — William of Harom. 

Houses at 8s. — Roger the Taillor, Alan of Luda, Walter Wyseman, John of Gatesete. 
Land for a house 8s. — formerly Thomas Haldan. 

House at 7s. — Margaret Hebbe. 

Houses at 6s. — Elena Forge, Robert Swan. 

House at 5s. — Isabel Veter. 

Tenement at 5s. — formerly Mayor of York. 

Houses at 4s. — John le Carter, John of Gatesete. 

House at 3s. 6d. — Thomas Gauteron. 

Houses at 3s. - Robert Hamonde, William of Harom, Robert the Taillor, Robert of 
Tireswell. 

Houses at 2s. 6d. —- Henry of Brumpton; John of Roston. 

Houses at 2s. — William Lepet, Thomas the salter, Maud Lygard, Robert of Lindeburgh. 
House at Is. 6d. — Alice Portelewe. 

Houses at Is. — Ralph of Steyntone, Adam of Helperthorpe, the Scirmissour’s wife. 
Land at the sandpits 1s.— Thomas the Slater. 

Land in the field of Scarborough — 5s. — John Uppesecke. 

Land Is. 8d.— William Moriz. 

One acre, one rood in Walsgrave 2s. 8d. — Thomas of Whallesgrave. 


Tenants at will held more burgages, paying the stated annual rents, namely 
Martin Cobbler (3 burgages — 18s. 6d.); John of Gatesheved (16s.); Master John Clerk 
(14s.) Roger Clamp (13s. 4d.); Geoffrey Spiche (13s.); John of Seleby (9s.); Adam 
Suthwalde (8s.); Geoffrey Mustard (2 burgages — 8s.); William Frend (6s. and 7s.); 
Richard of Cockermewe (7s.); Roger Limbuner (6 burgages — 8s.); William Goldsmith 
(6s.); Mariot under the wall (6s.); William Frende (6s.); Roger the cutelier (5s.); Roger 
Jubber (4s.); Geoffrey Wlispe (4s.); Matilda Weddinge (4s.); Alice Cant (4s.); Margaret 
Cusser (4s.); Roger Girdler (4s.); Robert Pramp (a messuage — 4s.); Roger fitz Ranulf (3s. 
6d.); William the Harremaker (3s. 6d.); Eliote (3s. 6d.); William Kakenodil (3s. 6d.); 
Phillip of Jernemewe (3s.); William of Rudestane (3s.); Hugh son of Martin (2s. 6d.); 
John son of Adam of Malton (2s. 6d.); John Hamonde (2s.); William of Nessingwal (Is. 
6d.). This last group may represent a separate inheritance. [37] 


Many More Ughtreds 
Many other members of the Scarborough Ughtred families played significant roles in 


local or regional affairs. They deserve more attention than we can give them here. Sir 
Robert Ughtred was John of Octon’s brother. He served as a tax collector in 1299, Sheriff 
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of Yorkshire 1299-1300, frequently as a muster master and was a knight of the shire in 
the Parliament of 1307. This knight often fought in the Scots campaigns of King Edward 
I. When he was Constable of Bamborough Castle, one of his yeomen was accused of 
destroying a man's beer, when searching his house at Berwick. 


Sir Robert inherited some Scarborough property from his uncle. He acquired the manors 
of Steeton and Scagglethorpe by marriage with the heiress Isabel of Steeton and held land 
at Birdsall from the Latimer family. In 1299 he bought the manor of Moor Monkton and 
the advowson of its church. A branch of the family would subsequently settle at 
Scagglethorpe near Monkton in the vale of York. At his death he held land in nine 
townships. His son and heir was Sir Thomas Ughtred. 


Simon Ughtred, son of Roger, received a separate inheritance which included property in 
Scarborough, Falsgrave, Hatterboard and Preston. He had a Scarborough house on the 
east side of Dumple, once belonging to a Robert Ughtred. He had a ten oxgang holding at 
Newton and Preston in Hutton Bushell in 1284-5. His daughter Maud married Adam 
Brus of Pickering, member of a family that produced two more Deans of York. She gave 
the Blackfriars land adjoining the orchard of her grandfather Roger. As a widow she gave 
land east of Dumple bounded by land Henry Barker held of her, lately belonging to Sir 
Robert Ughtred. Thomas Ughtred had land nearby. 


Another Robert Ughtred and another John Ughtred appear in the next generation. They 
held neighbouring houses within the New Borough, next to those which the older John’s 
daughter Joan, wife of Sir Thomas de la Riviere of Brandsby, surrendered to the 
Carmelites when King Edward II established them at Scarborough. These houses appear 
to be between Queen Street and Cross Street, north of Newborough. The principal house, 
or ‘capital messuage', was said in 1319-22 to have formerly belonged to one John 
Ughtred, by then a brother of the order, while Sir Robert had died. He was credited with 
endowing a chantry for two friars to celebrate daily in the Blackfriars church at 
Scarborough. Sir Thomas Ughtred in 1398 would bequeath 40s. a year rent to augment 
two chantries founded in the Friars Preachers church by his ancestors. 


Yet another 'Sir Robert of Scarborough’ was in the Ughtred line, as appears from his 
control of the Ebberston manor. He was charged for not attending on the first day of the 
Pickering Forest eyre court in 1334, when he was among the few substantial men in that 
rural area extending from Sinnington to the sea. Ten years later, he refused to pay the 
ninth sheaf towards the Crown taxation at Ebberston. The rest of the community had to 
make it up. There were attacks by Ebberston men on the tax collectors gathering arrears. 
Later he admitted responsibility and was fined £1. He rightly challenged the claims of 
other Ebberston landholders to manorial and common rights in 1347. [38] He may be 
identical with the Sir Robert of Scarborough, knight, who served as parliamentary 
representative for Scarborough in 1347-8. [39] 


It is likely that some prominent people simply described as 'of Scarborough' were drawn 
from this family, including a thirteenth century Vicar Roger of Scarborough, a nun at 
Wilberfoss, Abbots of Whitby and Selby Abbeys and a Prior of Bridlington. 

Sir Thomas Ughtred, Warrior 


Sir Thomas Ughtred followed in his father’s footsteps. He was at Bannockburn in the 


retinue of William Lord Latimer in 1314, when both were taken prisoner. He sought the 
King's help in gaining release from the Scots, fearing the malice of Robert Bruce. The 
ransom was five hundred marks and the King allowed him custody of the manor of 
Bentley, during the minority of Payn de Tibetot, to help pay it. Thomas campaigned 
again in Scotland in succeeding years, commanding the new style units of forty and fifty 
men, composed of men at arms and mounted archers in equal numbers. He was at the 
siege of Berwick in 1318-19 commanding forty-four light horse. [40] 


When the Scots came raiding deeper into Yorkshire, a royal force was on the moor near 
Byland. The King was at Rievaulx but had to flee hurriedly to Bridlington, abandoning 
his goods at the monastery The Earl of Richmond's force was surprised in a defile and 
defended themselves with stones but were taken prisoner. Thomas Ughtred was also 
taken prisoner, but only after displaying the courage and skill at arms which made him 
famous. When John Bar wrote the 'Bruce' 50 years later, ‘he was renownyt for best of 
hand Off a knyght of all Ingland’. 


Thomas supported King Edward II against Earl Thomas of Lancaster, who had led the 
opposition to the royal favourites Piers Gaveston and the Despensers. Lancaster was 
taken at Boroughbridge in 1322 and executed. Sir William Latimer's force took Pickering 
castle for the King who, for a time, kept Lancaster’s castles and honours. The monarch 
spent £5 on cord for nets at Scarborough, before enjoying a long hunt in Pickering Forest. 
Sir Thomas Ughtred was made governor of Pickering Castle. His bailiff's accounts for 
1322-23 include £84 11s. 8d. spent in the wages of men at arms and footmen employed in 
keeping Pickering Castle. 


Thomas Ughtred's Pickering accounts for thirty-four weeks in 1322 show something of 
more mundane matters. Here are 1619 fleeces taken from the sheep brought in to the 
castle. Simon the steed-man had his expenses for looking after the king's grey charger, 
lamed by being pricked during shoeing, after the King escaped from the Scots at Byland. 
Monies came in from stray animals, from letting Scalby Hay to pasture cattle, from 
intaking land in the dales near Goathland, selling ironstone gathered at the sea shore near 
Scalby and millstones and tombstones from Cloughton quarry. Expenditure went on a 
new limekiln, installing a new privy at the castle, 4s. 4d., and roofing the castle 
woolhouse. 


In the year when the Scots swept down into Pickering Vale, some manors were damaged 
but Pickering lythe negotiated a ransom. On 17 October 1322 hostages were delivered to 
Robert Bruce. Thomas was taken prisoner by the Scots, but released on parole to get 
ransoms for himself and others. The next year King Edward II allowed a delay in 
payment of his accounts at the Exchequer for the castle and honour of Pickering because 
he was going to Scotland to see about the deliverance of the hostages, still there after 
several months. A Roger Ughtred acted as his attorney to present the accounts. Thomas 
paid his own ransom at Berwick on Tweed. [41] 


King Edward III supported Edward Balliol's claim to the Scot’s throne. Sir Thomas 
Ughtred held the bridge at Roxburgh in the stand against the Scots to cover Balliol’s 
retreat in 1332. Four years later, he led a retinue from Berwick in the summer raid into 
the Scottish highlands. Sir Thomas sailed from Hull for Perth with 240 men in 1337-8. A 
failure of supplies, French ships blocking the river Tay supply route, and a Scots 


diversion of waters feeding the town moat brought him to a surrender which brought his 
reputation into question for some time. He saved his force but lost the city. 


Thomas restored his reputation in the wars with France, in 1340, 1345 and, most notably, 
as a lieutenant of the Earl of Warwick and a marshall of the king’s army at the battle of 
Crecy in 1346. At the siege of Calais, King Edward III gave Sir Thomas an annuity of 
£200 for life. From 1352 to 1364 he was summoned to Parliament as ‘Lord Ughtred’. 
Soon after the King founded the Order of the Garter, and in 1358, Thomas Lord Ughtred 
was admitted to a vacant stall. A year later he was back in France, leading his mixed 
retinue of forty men in the great march to Rheims and Paris. His son later had a bed cover 
bearing images of French nobles and peasants, perhaps booty from one of his campaigns. 
[42] 


The detachment of the family from its Scarborough roots was made permanent when 
Thomas secured licences to fortify his houses at Kexby near Stamford Bridge and at 
Scagglethorp near Moor Monkton in the vale of York. He had emparked his Kexby 
woods in 1334 and eight years later had licence to fortify the house. At Moor Monkton, 
the licence covered emparking the woods and the crenellation of the house. He is said to 
have built the first 'red house’, perhaps reed thatched, at a mound in moat field. 
Carpenters’ contracts for the house survive. [43] He secured rights to a weekly market 
and an Easter fair at Kexby in 1347. 


Thomas was still called to serve on royal commissions concerned with Scarborough. 
With John de Fauconberge and John of Shirburn, he surveyed Scarborough Castle to see 
what repairs were needed in February 1342. Much was in ruin and they estimated 
necessary repairs at more than £2000. They acquitted castle keepers of responsibility, 
blaming storms and the king's failure to spend money on repairs. Over a decade later, 
after outbreaks of the great plague, he sat in 1354 at York with two other justices to - 
enquire into the customs of Scarborough. The old written record had been destroyed by a 
burgess and a new list had to be drafted. 


The sixties brought the great man a quieter life, although he was still summoned to 
parliaments and councils, and served as the heads of commissions in his own county. 
This ‘lord of Kexby' died in 1365, aged 74, and was buried at Catton church. His barony 
became extinct but his descendants remained men of note in York Vale into the sixteenth 
century. [44] 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE 
WATER SUPPLY - FALSGRAVE PARK, 2005 


By CHRISTOPHER HALL 
During July and August 2005, as part of the Falsgrave Project, two excavations were 


carried out in Falsgrave Park. Figure | is a reduced scale extract from the 1892 Ordnance 
Survey map showing the locations of features referred to. 


Figure 1: Reduced scale extract from the Ordnance Survey map showing Falsgrave Park in 
1892 with the location of the recently discovered well house marked with a triangle. 


The area now occupied by Falsgrave Park is important in the development of the 
medieval town since it is the source of the water supply provided by the Franciscan friars 
in the fourteenth century. The continued development of Scarborough, as with any town, 
was dependent upon a good supply of potable water. The area occupied by modern 
Falsgrave Park was known as Conduit House Allotment which is thought to be the same 
as Conduit House Close, i.e. the site of the Franciscan springs. [1] 
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Debenham has postulated that the eighteenth-century stone well house towards the top of 
the park is on the site of the second Franciscan spring of 1339 [2] and the discovery of 
medieval foundations to this structure in 2001 would appear to bear this out, [3] although 
the present structure appears to date from the take-over of the Franciscan water supply by 
Falsgrave Town about 1773. Debenham went on to postulate that the first Franciscan 
spring was located in the north-east corner of the park. 


The purpose of the excavations was to try to cast further light on the role of Falsgrave 
Park in the water supply and to test the presence of wells shown on nineteenth-century 
maps. 

Trench | was located immediately west of the brick retaining wall which forms the 
eastern boundary of the park between it and Springhill Close. The trench was located to 
test the presence of a structure shown as ‘well’ on the 1852 Ordnance Survey Map, [4] 
and ‘old well' on the 1892 map. [5] On the latter map it is shown as a rectangular structure 
about 1.2 m by 1.0 m in plan and which is thus reminiscent of the size of the preserved 
stone well house already referred to. The trench measured 3.0 m by 1.5 m and picked up 
part of the well in its north-east corner. This was found to consist of a circular structure 
800 mm in diameter, comprising nineteenth-century brickwork, sited over a square 
chamber. This appears to be a draw well of nineteenth-century date, but for safety reasons 
it was not possible to do any further work on this structure. 


Trench 2 was located a little to the north of trench | within the re-entrant formed by the 
park boundaries with 57 and 61 Oak Road. It was designed to test a mound which, from 
earlier landscaping works, was known to contain a brick structure. This structure was 
variously rumoured to be an ice house or an air raid shelter, but these theories were 
treated with some scepticism. The excavation largely took the form of clearing out the 
structure, the arch of which had been breached by earlier landscaping works. 


Figure 2: General view of the 
excavation in progress. 


eo. 


The building was constructed of thin bricks measuring 250 mm long by 120 mm wide 
and 50 mm thick (that is an imperial size of 10” by 44%" by 2"). The building was found 
to be 3.24 m long, 1.5 m wide and 2.0 m high to the apex of the former arch. It consisted 
of two parts (figure 2). The eastern part consisted of an entrance passage 0.72 m wide 
flanked by two 'blocks' of brick masonry. The main part of the structure consisted of a 
chamber 1.72 m long (internally) by 1.2 m wide internally. At floor level this chamber 
was sub-divided into two cisterns by a brick baulk 200 mm high spanning the structure. A 
further similar brick baulk spanned the entrance between the passage and the main 
chamber and in its turn this was topped by a timber ‘threshold’ 120 mm square. At its 
southern end the timber baulk was penetrated by a 100 mm diameter lead pipe — a further 
fragment of this pipe was found in detritus in the cistern, indicating that at some time it 
had been longer and had been truncated. 


Figure 3: Looking 
down on the 
excavated well 
house showing the 
upper cistern (1), the 


lower cistern (2), the 
entrance passage (3) 
and the lead outlet 


pipe (4). 


The west wall of the chamber was penetrated by a conduit 200 mm wide by 320 mm high 
(figure 3) placed 300 mm above the floor of the chamber. The ‘lintel’ and ‘cill’ of this 
conduit were formed by re-used limestone roof tiles, the ‘cill’ tiles projecting about 20 
mm proud of the brickwork to provide a drip for water flowing out of it. The bottom of 
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the conduit was filled with soft, silty, grey/green sediment to a depth of 120 mm. This 
was clearly water-borne. Despite this fill, during a period of heavy rain the conduit did 
flow and the two cisterns filled with water before overflowing. 


Figure 4: Detail of the western end of the well house showing the inlet channel, half filled 
with sediment, and the stone tile 'cill’ forming the base. 


Reverting to the eastern end of the structure, at a slightly higher level than the lead pipe 
and at an angle to it, lay a 9" salt-glazed drain pipe — this was thought to be late 
nineteenth century in date. 


Whilst the main structure was brick, its floor consisted of large stone slabs on which the 
brickwork was sitting — it did not appear to be bonded into the slabs. 


Finally reference must be made to the fill of the structure. The upper part of this was 
brick from demolition of the arch, with below this a more organic detritus. The lower part 
of the detritus — it was not layered — consisted of a progressively finer sediment starting 
gritty and becoming more sandy towards the base of the structure. This was clearly 
water-washed and the lower layers appeared to have been brought in by water from the 
conduit. These sediments contained a large quantity of domestic refuse such as pottery, 
bottles and some ironware. These refuse deposits dated from the mid-nineteenth century 
through to the early twentieth century. 


Interpretation 


The earliest part of the structure is the stone floor. Although no dating evidence was 
found, this floor appeared to considerably pre-date the brick structure which was not 
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bonded into it. The large stone slabs were reminiscent of stone slabs found at Springfield 
which were positively attributed to the medieval period. The Springfield site is close to 
the precinct of the Franciscan friary and possibly within it. It is therefore suggested that 
the stone floor slabs are a remnant of the conduit house of the first Franciscan spring of 
1319. 


The brickwork of the main structure, from its size and form, appears to be seventeenth 
century in date. This would be consistent with a documentary reference to improvements 
to the water supply in the first half of the seventeenth century when the chamberlain 
borrowed money for 'the maykyng and amending the conduit’ [6] and 'the laying of the 
conduit pypes (now in hand) eyther within the cawsey or street leading from 
Faslgrave....' [7] The lead pipe emerging from the threshold is therefore part of those 
improvements. It is therefore suggested that improvements to the water supply were more 
extensive than the mere replacing the lead pipe and that at that time the whole spring 
head was re-built. 


The two cisterns appeared to be designed for sediment deposition. Water emerging from 
the higher level conduit would have its velocity slowed in the upper cistern thus causing 
it to drop the suspended sediment particles. This process would be facilitated by the water 
from cistern | slowly flowing over the brick baulk into cistern 2, before flowing into the 
lead pipe in a very much cleaner condition. The amount of sediment build-up in the 
conduit is testimony to the amount of material in suspension in the flowing water. A 
triangular-shaped stone in the west corner of cistern | appeared to have been placed there 
to facilitate clearing the build-up of sediment, which would have been required on a 
regular basis. 


The well house appears to have gone out of use in the mid-nineteenth century from when 
it was used as a dump for domestic refuse, a process which continued well into the 
twentieth century. However there must still have been an inflow of ground water which 
was piped away into the town drainage system through the 9" salt-glazed pipe which was 
inserted into the structure in a fairly rudimentary way. 


The mode of operation of this lower well house was therefore different to that of the 
upper, stone well house. In the latter there is a shallow stone basin, 1230 mm long by 760 
mm wide and 560 mm deep with a single stone channel discharging into it through the lip 
and an outlet pipe in the end. 


What this excavation did not find was evidence of the Franciscan conduit; presumably 
this was destroyed during the seventeenth-century improvements. Should the opportunity 
arise, further investigations could be carried out close to the lower well house on the 
postulated course. A particularly intriguing feature in the locality is the gaps left in the 
building frontages between 57 and 61 and between 48 and 50 Oak Road, which are in 
direct alignment with the lower well house. 


These excavations were carried out in conjunction with the Friends of Falsgrave Park. 
The excavations were directed by the author and carried out by Carl Bridgwood, Frank 
Beeley, Steve Bence, Chris Evans, Lynne Gray, Frances Hall, Dan Henley, Kath 
Hewson, Gillian Hodgson, Linda Kemp, Ron Lewis, Cheryl Marsh, Sue Ogilvy, Ian 
Smith (Parks and Countryside Services), Ben Taylor, Linda Welch, Catherine Welch, 
Geoff Wood and Sue Wood. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ESTATE STEWARD: 
WILLIAM COSSINS 1662-1736 


By SHEILA MCGEOWN 


Through the centuries, a group of men who affected the lives of ordinary country people 
even more than the great landlords were the stewards of those estate owners. These men 
were usually educated countrymen from the minor gentry or wealthy yeoman families, 
occasionally with some legal training. They frequently left written records of their 
endeavours hidden within the estate papers of the people they worked for. 


William Cossins of Brompton-by-Sawdon was the steward of the Hackness estate 
between 1707 and 1725. He was baptised at Hutton Bushell church on January 24" 1662, 
the son of a Thomas Coussins and Elizabeth Frankas. There is good reason to believe that 
the Coussins/Cossins family came from York. [1] Little is known of his early years, but 
the quality of his correspondence shows him to have been relatively well educated for the 
time. We know that he spent time in the Hutton Bushell area when he was growing up. 


[2] 


He married Ann Robinson of Brompton in 1694. In the same year he began working for 
the Cayley family, but whether in Brompton, employed directly by Sir William Cayley, 
or at Hackness where Sir William's youngest son, Mr. Cornelius Cayley, was living, is 
not known. 


William and Ann Cossins lived at Brompton-by-Sawdon. They had two sons, John and 
William, and three daughters, Jane, Ann and Elizabeth. Probably through the patronage 
of the Cayley family, he obtained the position of deputy collector of taxes for the North 
Riding around 1700. In this position he worked directly for Captain Francis Wyvell of 
Constable Burton, the husband of Anne Cayley. The partnership between the two men 
was extremely harmonious; as William Cossins wrote, 'was my master Wyvill and I to 
live to the age of Methewsala I know not that wee should differ’. [3] 


Though William’s sister Elizabeth had married at York, her husband was John Taylor, 
steward of the Hackness estate, which was owned at that time by Sir Philip Sydenham. 
William was extremely fond of John Taylor, and referred to him both as his friend and 
his brother. When Taylor died in 1703, William was the executor of his will and put into 
order the estate papers on which John had been working. [4] These matters and personal 
observation seem to have given him a good knowledge of the Hackness area and he 
formed strong ideas about what agricultural and other matters could be improved. 


The Hackness estate, which comprised the townships of Hackness, Suffield cum Everley, 
Silpho, Broxa, most of Harwood Dale, and a small manor in Burniston, was so heavily 
mortgaged by 1706 that Sir Phillip Sydenham decided to sell it. Mr. John Vanden 
Bempde, a London merchant of Dutch descent, authorised Mr. John Moyser, MP for 
Beverley, to investigate its possibilities. 


Mr Moyser took William Cossins around the estate with him, for which Cossins was paid 
two guineas. Moyser found him a ‘sensible man' and wrote to his friend, 'He understands 
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the estate much better than him that now manages it. He lives within 7 or 8 miles of the 
place & is the fittest that can be for a steward.’ [5] 


The estate contained a considerable amount of woodland. One wood, called Langfield, 
was almost a mile long and three hundred yards deep, and had within it a great deal of 
wood suitable for ship building and houses. Large amounts of young trees would 
produced similar timber over time. [6] A wood called Barnescliffe, about half the size of 
Langfield, had similar timber, plus 'in hedgerows as I viewed the farmes a great deale of 
very good wood, besides which there is a prodigious quantity of other wood all along the 
sides of the hills which are very beautifull, but good for little else but fire’. He was 
informed by a ship builder, however, that the bark alone would be worth £1000. [7] 


In the period known as 'the Agrarian Revolution’, many estate owners and better off 
farmers began experimenting with new crops and improve stock breeding. The success of 
much of this experimentation was dependent on the enclosure of the large open arable 
fields and meadows, and sometimes the commons. The result was compact farms sited 
among their own much smaller enclosed fields. William Cossins was responsible for 
many of the early agricultural improvements made on the Hackness estate. 


Hackness township was already enclosed, Mr Moyser wrote. The tenants of both 
Burniston manors were prepared to enclose their fields. The upland townships of Silpho 
and Suffield could likewise be easily enclosed since there were no freeholders, but the 
water supply could be a problem. Over time these enclosures would bring in higher rents. 


[3] 


Once John Vanden Bempde had decided to buy Hackness, the stewardship was offered to 
William Cossins at a salary of £40 per annum. This was £10 a year less than the previous 
steward had been paid by Sir Philip Sydenham, but possibly reflected Cossins' lack of 
experience in such a position. In a letter of recommendation from Captain Wyvill to John 
Vanden Bempde, the captain referred to the amount offered, writing that 'I think £40 p.a. 
too little and that he is worth £50 p.a.', adding 'He asks too little in my opinion.' He wrote 
of Cossins' 'fidelity' and ‘fitness for such a stewardship’ and added that 'he is one of my 
first rate deputyes ... and his collection has every year been above £5000 per an. And we 
never differed sixpence in our accounts.’ [9] 


The Hackness estate was purchased by John Vanden Bempde for £31,000 and William 
Cossins took up his position as steward. There followed a correspondence between the 
two men which reveals much detail of the management of the estate and of the character 
of the man in charge. It is somewhat less informative about the new owner, though it 
becomes clear he had no intention of spending much time in his recently purchased 
Elizabethan mansion. 


From the beginning the relationship between master and man was a good one. Cossins 
was never obsequious and wrote frankly about all matters. Though we do not have many 
of the letters he received from John Vanden Bempde, it is clear that they discussed 
matters other than estate management. One early letter written by Cossins, in August 
1707, implied that they had discussed religion. He wrote 'the close of your letter is very 
good. I hope you will find me practice it, in order to my soe doing, as you know I am 
capable of reading but little I would read what is good: such as Grotius on the truth of 
Christian Religion. Thomas a Kempis, Dr Scott's A Christian Life.’ [10] Less high 
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minded was the following piece of information passed to his employer some years later: 
'Your old gardner Cockerill is got marryed again to a young girl, tho he be about 80. 
Several other old men have done so this year." [11] 


Agricultural Improvement 


From the first years of his stewardship Cossins gave much thought to increasing his 
master's income, while at the same time improving the economic and physical conditions 
that the tenants endured. He found the estate ‘in an inconvenient way of farming and 
tenants almost generally poor.' [12] Many farmers were not able to pay all their rent, and 
abatements had to be agreed for the year ending 1707. He felt that if John Vanden 
Bempde would only come north and ‘show himself to them and let them know he 


intended to make improvements [It] may put a new spirit of industrious activity in them. 
[13] 


When the accounts for that year were prepared, the following statement was attached 
with regard to Suffield. "The said William Cossin made an absolute alteration of the 
farming of that town by turning a great deal of their tillage into pasture, (for they had too 
much). By lying the arable and meadow belonging to each farmer of £26 a year into 3 or 
4 flatts whereas before it lay in above 50 several places, by lying an equal proportion of 
enclosure into every farm conveniently and by giving water to a great deal thereof as 
heretofor has not been known. This being done he divided the town into 8 equal parts 
which are occupied by the persons hereafter mentioned at the annual rent of £208 which 
is £10 a year more than it was in 1705.' [14] This was not strictly speaking enclosure, but 
consolidation. There was no mention of the flats having a wall or hedge round them. 
With or without the explicit approval of his master, William Cossins took the first steps 
to improving the husbandry of the Hackness estate. 


It took three years for Suffield to be completely enclosed, but strangely there was no 
similar scheme put into practice in Silpho until the very end of Cossins' stewardship, and 
it was not done then with his wholehearted cooperation. One problem may have been the 
water supply which was always difficult to manage on high, porous limestone hills. 


Though no enclosure was proposed, a scheme that was being considered by September 
1708 was the building of a well at Silpho, where 'that intollerable slavery they undergoe 
for their water is sufficient to discourage any valuable tenant from coming there." [15] 
Cossins had spoken to a miner who proposed to mine half a dozen yards to see what the 
rock was like before giving an estimate price for the well. It was to be thirty fathoms 
deep, and four foot in diameter. Water would be extracted by two buckets, each holding a 
firkin and a half. [16] He felt that, except in times of drought or frost, the cattle would be 
alright for water, presumably from dew ponds, one of which remains to this day. The 
scheme did not materialise for some years, possibly because the tenants were neither able 
nor prepared to pay the interest on the cost of a loan to finance the scheme. 


Suffield was the first of the high townships to get a well. It was paid for under the same 
financial arrangement as that proposed for Silpho, but it was not completed until 1718. 
The well had a drop of fifty-five yards, fifty yards of which had been cut through ‘a hard 
rock'. Cossins now wanted to proceed with a similar one at Silpho immediately, ‘before 
the man engage otherways.' [17] 
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Within three weeks the farmers of Broxa petitioned ‘having long laboured under the great 
inconvenience for want of water at our town, being forced to fetch the same a long way 
up a great hill with great expence and trouble to us ... Wee do humbly desire ... that we 
may have a well sunk at our town, and ... we the ffreholders there doe hereby promise ... 
Mr. Bempde that we will readily bear the charge of the same proportionable to our estates 
with his there.’ [18] 


Relationships with Tenant Farmers 


The early years of Cossins' stewardship covered some when harvests were bad and 
abatements had to be allowed on the rentals to allow the farmers to continue. Empty 
farms were of no use to a landowner. On 11" September 1708 he wrote to his employer, 
'We have a mighty wet harvest & corn grown very deare.' [19] It seems his employer was 
less sympathetic towards the tenants and was making enquiries from other people as to 
what the farmers should be paying. This provoked the following comments: 


I could heartily wish them inquirys were once over for they have been amaking 
this nine and twenty years to my certain knowledge, since which the tenants never 
prosperd & tis a great question whether or noe they ever will 'till those inquirys 
are over. I wish we had the opinion of a whole jury of stewarts that an infallible 
notion may be had of the value of this estate, that the tenants may know what 
bottom they stand on, till then lord, stewart nor tenant can never be easy, it 
destroys all industry in tenants while they beliv their lord not fully satisfied with 
the value of what they hold, for says one shall I by the expence of my pocket and 
sweat of my brows labour to improve what I hold when I have don comes one to 
view me, sees me prosper ... soe raises my rent. 


The same tenant said that until he could be satisfied that he held the farm at a 'standing' 
rent for himself and his children, in others words security of tenure in the form of a lease, 
it was better for him to 'slubber on and get what I can out of my farm then by my expece 
and industry to sow what probably I shall never reap.' [20] 


Cossins believed that this had been the case with several farmers on the estate who with 
more security of tenure would have been 'brave tennants' and that those attitudes were 
responsible for 'such pitiful ruinous building, fences and land soe ill cultivated with all 
other marks of carelesnes the like not to be met with in any estate that I know.’ [21] 


Using his own reputation as a guarantee of good faith, he had advertised the Hackness 
estate as one where farmers 'might now take shelter ... with certainty to them and their 
great great grandchildren, being under such a lord as was desireous to see his tenants 
prosper noe less than Sir Charles Duncome does.' [22] 


It would appear that when John Vanden Bempde had been in Hackness he had had a 
meeting with the Suffield tenants and, when angry words had been exchanged, had 
threatened 'to send one down who would look sharplyer after them.’ This Cossins felt was 
making his job much harder and he wrote frankly to his employer, ‘if you are 
apprehensive that a better penny may be made of the estate then what I propose pray let 
me have the speedy assistance of them that can direct me to doe it. ... You cannot imagin 
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with what query and shiness new tenants argue, just like a thing that had been catcht in a 
trap.’ [23] 


A Visit to London 


There is no surviving correspondence for the next few years, but in January 1714 William 
Cossins and his wife travelled to London, presumably at the expense of his employer. 
While he was there he caught smallpox. [24] 


The bills for a nurse, treatment and various medicines totalled £7 3s. 2d. and were paid 
by John Vanden Bempde. Cossins was bled on two occasions; was administered a 
'Cathartic Infusion' and an ‘Alternative Electuary'; and took six ‘alternative powders’, a 
‘composing draught’, a 'Cordial Julep’, a 'Cordial Bolus' and, probably with great relief, 
some 'Barley Sugar’, among other things. He remained in London for at least six weeks 
after becoming ill. [25] 


It is probably while he was in London on that occasion that John Vanden Bempde 
showed him his will. This stated that Cossins was to remain as steward in the event of his 
employer's death, at least until his son Philip Vanden Bempde, who, alas, died the 
following year, came of age. For this he was to receive a salary of £80 a year, and 
‘behaving myself honestly! might continue for the rest of his life, and probably his son 
after him. [26] Clearly John Vanden Bempde was well satisfied with his steward after 
eight years’ service, in spite of his outspokenness. 


Tithes 


The vicar of the parish of Hackness, which covered the same area as the manor, with the 
exception of Burniston, was the Reverend Richard Richardson. This gentleman had 
problems with Sir Philip Sydenham concerning tithes and it appears this problem did not 
lessen after the estate was sold to John Vanden Bempde. 


Lesser or vicarial tithes were notoriously difficult to collect, as shown by case after case 
in the ecclesiastical courts, but since they provided a not inconsiderable part of an 
incumbent's income, vicars often behaved with some hostility to any parishioners 
suspected of neglecting to pay their tenths of lambs, chickens, fruit and other small crops. 
The Reverend Richardson was one such vicar. 


Within a short time of becoming steward, William Cossins crossed swords with the vicar. 
He was told on two unconnected occasions that the Reverend Richardson had blackened 
the character of John Taylor to John Vanden Bempde. In an indignant letter to his 
employer, he refuted the slander of his brother in law. [27] This gives a glimpse of 
Cossins' feelings towards the vicar. He had words with him personally over the matter, 
but then, acknowledging that he would have to work alongside him in the future, allowed 
the matter to drop. 


The following letter to John Cockerill, John Vanden Bempde's gardener, shows the 
vicar's temper on the matter of his tithes: 
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I understand by my daughter (to whom you have sufficiently scolded) in the 
hearing of others, and says that I am guilty of making a stir in getting your apples 
and goose berrys soe you might set your trap beside the church to catch a thief 
and put up you proclamacion upon the porch wall immediately before divine 
serveice, to the great offence of the congregation, but I will make you repent it 
before you and I have don you shall answer it before better men than yourself in 
the Ecclesiastical Court. ... you think tis no sin to cheat the parson, but tis noe 
matter I have viewed your orchards and at your peril you doe not set me out my 
due of every individuall tree ... and give me notice before you pull them, for you 
shall never cheat me as you have don. [28] 


The letter provoked the following response by the gardener to William Cossins: 


I perceived by Phillip that the parson doth intend to doe me all the mischief that 
his malishous heart can invent at the visitation. I depend on you to give him a 
snape otherwise I had writ to Mr Bempde. Still I hope you will not suffer me to be 
run down with him I hope you will be soe kinde to me as to write to him & stop 
his malice you know his devilish humour. [29] 


This matter and 'a multitude of other complaints about the petty tythes' moved him to 
settle the vicarial tithes at 2d in the pound, 'which will answer the old rent, raise fruit 
trees and other wood for the tenants uses in a quieter way than ever was before.’ [30] 


The parson's grievances over his tithe right were responsible for the curious affair of the 
'Hackness Ghost' which occurred the following year. This was an attempted fraud that 
Richard Richardson, his daughter Amy and the parish clerk Francis Prowd perpetrated in 
order to obtain £50 from John Vanden Bempde. They were probably aided and abetted by 
other members of the vicar's family. The vicar believed that £52 was unpaid tithe of 
Harwood Dale, owing to him from the time of Sir Philip Sydenham. [31] 


Amy Richardson claimed that she had seen the ghost of Philip Vanden Bempde on 
November 21° at Westow Church and subsequently on other occasions at Hackness. The 
spirit told Amy that his father had wronged her father of £50 and that she was to tell John 
Vanden Bempde that the money must be paid to Richard Richardson by midsummer next. 
This story was followed by months of supposed poltergeist activity in the parsonage at 
Hackness. Many people were witness to this, such as William Cayley, Esq., of Brompton 
and Mr J. Hill of Thornton Dale, William Cossins and local parishioners. [32] 


Not everyone was convinced, in particular Captain Key of Hutton Bushell and the 
gardener John Cockerill. William Cossins did not get too involved in the matter, but 
appeared to accept the manifestations. On June 28" he is reported to have said 


The Spirit at Hackness is more to be noted than ever. It began the night after 
Midsummer day at Night & came every night since, knocks more desperately than 
before to the hearing of about 20 people at once.[33] 


The matter came to a head on September 1“ when Mr Cornelius Cayley wrote from 
Brompton to the vicar informing him that Mr Vanden Bempde intended to prosecute all 
the people involved in the matter 'to ye utmost’ and that if he and his family did not 
acknowledge their part in the scandal they would be ruined. [34] 
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This brought a swift response from Richard Richardson and his daughter. By the 10" 
September a full confession had been received from the three principal conspirators. [35] 
John Vanden Bempde allowed the incident to subside, but it must have made for a few 
awkward moments in the parish for some time afterwards. 


Family Affairs 


In his late fifties, William Cossins began to look around for career opportunities for his 
two sons, John, now twenty-two, and twenty-year-old William. John probably helped his 
father on the estate. He may even have been the ‘bailiff employed for £45 a year. [36] He 
certainly assisted his father to survey the manor lands which bordered those of the Duchy 
of Lancaster in May 1720 in violent, windy, cold weather. The method of surveying used 
was old fashioned and William Cossins suspected that the weather probably affected the 
accuracy of the measurements taken and the points of the compass. It seems likely the 
survey proved unsatisfactory. 


Three years later Joseph Dickinson and his two sons, well-known surveyors from the 
West Riding, did further survey work for John Vanden Bempde. John Cossins was to 
assist them, but initially was ‘of no service to us further than a perfect learner that's new 
to begin’. [37] But the young man was allowed to work with the Dickinsons and Joseph 
Dickinson said he would 'show him an insight into our ways of p[er]formance'. [38] He 
did this and John Cossins became a competent surveyor and map maker. 


Letters from William Cossins' sons show that they were well educated. William junior 
also seems to have had some legal training, because he was later described as a lawyer. 
His father was looking for employment for his younger son similar to his own. He wrote 
to John Vanden Bempde, hoping no doubt for a recommendation to some of the local 
gentry on William's behalf. It appears that this did not happen. In later life William 
Cossins junior was frequently in trouble for drunken and violent behaviour and we must 
wonder if these traits were already apparent in his early twenties. 


John Vanden Bempde did suggest that William Cossins might travel to Castle Howard to 
see if there was an opening there. William Cossins wrote to his employer that William 
was to go himself to see Sir William St. Quintin at Scampston because the steward Mr 
Aislaby ‘being now not as he was' [39] presumably could use some help. He asked his 
employer to ‘desire Mr. Thompson from me to speak to Sir William St. Q. on that 
account’. [40] 


Boundary Disputes 


From the beginning of his employment as steward of Hackness, boundary disputes with 
the estates of the Cholmeleys of Whitby, whose property came as far south as Ravenscar, 
the Duchy of Lancaster estates of Scalby, Cloughton and Burniston, and even with a few 
freeholders in Harwood Dale, were ongoing. 


Such disputes had their roots in the intercommoning of the high moors by thinly- 


populated townships in the medieval period. After the Reformation and the breaking-up 
of the Whitby Abbey estates, secular landowners were more territorial. Where there was 
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no natural feature such as a stream or spring or the frequently-found tumuli to mark land 
divisions, boundary stones were placed at significant intervals along the boundary of an 
estate. These were usually engraved with the initial of the landowner or the first letter of 
the name of the township. 


The bounds of estates and townships or parishes were ridden by respected members of 
the community usually at least once a year at Rogationtide in May. Sometimes fighting 
broke out between neighbouring communities. When there were disputes, older members 
of the community were called on to give evidence for ownership of the territory in 
question. Occasionally the matter went to court. 


In April 1712 a dispute arose within the manor of Hackness itself. There were a number 
of freehold farms in Harwood Dale and some of the freeholders whose farms lay adjacent 
to Silpho Moor had been using it to pasture their animals and to cut turves. Because it 
was an internal matter the vicar was asked to involve himself, presumably since he could 
be expected to have some influence over all the farmers in Harwood Dale which, though 
it had its own chapel, was still within the parish of Hackness. 


The Reverend Richardson had ridden the boundaries with a Mr Duns and felt that would 
settle the matter. He advised against fining the culprits until the end of May, which was 
when they cut turves. If they trespassed no further, then the matter could be closed. He 
added that 'I believe most of the freeholders will submit when your worship [John 
Vanden Bempde] comes to Hackness.' [41] 


The next boundary dispute surfaced in 1717, about the same time of year, which may be 
significant. This time the problem was the boundary along the hill top either side of 
Coomboots. Depositions were made by various inhabitants, one of whom said that in 
1713 workmen repairing houses at Suffield had dug up a boundary stone among others at 
Crossnook alias Courboot nook. William Cossins had been very angry and replaced it 
with a ‘larger and better stone’. [42] 


It would appear that there was still the foundation of a wall along the top of Suffield and 
Silpho Brows, half the cost of which had been paid for by Hackness, the rest by Scalby, 
Cloughton and Burniston, under an agreement dated September 1624. Along the same 
ridge the beacon, which had twice been repaired in the seventeenth century, had been 
done and paid for by Hackness parish. The inhabitants of Scalby parish had refused to 
share the cost or even partake in the manning of the beacon, stating that it was not within 
their liberty. [43] 


It would seem that the Scalby parishioners, led by their curate, were planning on pulling 
the remaining wall down. In a letter to Mr Hollis, the curate of Scalby, he [Cossins?] 
wrote ‘Your passion is very great I hear, I desire you suspend the riotous action you 
threaten of pulling down the wall’. [44] 


There is no evidence that this matter was settled before a further controversy broke out. 
In the correspondence it is described as 


Whether a parcel of waste ground or moor ... which lyes north from Abbotts Oak 


and Bloody beck is inclosed by drawing a strait line from Bloody beck to 
Lillacross & thence to Marsh Stone, & thence by the River Derwent to Abbotts 
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Oak ... belongs to the mannor of Hackness as Mr. Bempde insists or to the 
mannor of Fileing Dales as Mr. Cholmley insists. [45] 


This was part of the township of Broxa, which had been granted by the Abbot of Whitby 
to the Hastings family in the Middle Ages. The ensuing correspondence between John 
Vanden Bempde and Mr. Cholmley includes a draft letter which mentions ‘an antient 
deed for ending all controversies from the beginning of the world to the Assumtion of the 
Blessed Mary,' dated 1268, which gives many different boundary markers, but appears to 
confirm the right of Nicholas son of Thomas de Hastings to the disputed area. [46] 


The matter dragged on throughout the summer of 1719 and on the 27" September, in 
writing yet again to his employer on the problem, Cossins said 'I find Mr. Cholmleys 
temper or his grandure will not bear much expostulation in the matter’. [47] 


A letter from Mr Cornelius Cayley to John Vanden Bempde about three weeks later 
suggests 


connsidering the nature of the ground being of small value & having been 
indispute this 100 yeares or more & within the severall perambulations of the 
lords of Whitby and Hackness taken in on both sides as being claimed to be 
within their severall boundaries, I thought the cause more fit for a reference than a 
large suite. [48] 


This may have cooled tempers somewhat, but it was only temporary. Meanwhile yet 
another problem arose from the desire of Mr Hart, who leased the Scalby manor from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, to enclose an area of common in Wykeham known as Hilla Knowle. 
This common, on the west side of the river Derwent, was shared, using two fords, with 
Hackness. 


By April of the following year Mr Cholmley was claiming to be ‘lord of the soil’ over all 
the Hackness commons. William Cossins consulted lawyers, to the annoyance of his 
employer. He apologised for doing so, but added that he thought it the right thing to do. 
He then wrote what he really felt about the matter: 


tis in vain for me to fateague myself & trouble you with informacions of 
incrochments made upon you if you will not vindicate your own right .... I might 
like some of my predecessors taken my ease, spared many hundreds of miles 
ryding, and money spent that I never charged to you. but that; I thought was not 
serving you faithfully. thought better to have (tho much to my trouble) all 
incrochments made upon you set right and then you and I might both hope to have 
the more ease. 


He continued that he did not see how it could be sorted out without a court case, writing 
Mr Hart, Mr Chomley & you must have a Battle Ryall in the law I thinke, all 
three claime to be lords the common is such a thing as I never heard, I hope you 


fear nether of them, we hear Mr Hart has got £6000 with a lady & is minded to 
lay it out upon us, soe he will now crush all before him. [49] 


me) 


The outcome of these complicated matters is not recorded. Only a letter to John Vanden 
Bempde from William Cossins in June 1722 indicates that at least one dispute was still 
going on. This included witness statements from an elderly couple from Troutsdale and 
an eighty-year-old woman from Burniston concerning common rights on Hilla Knowle. 
[50] 


Survey of Hackness and Dismissal of Cossins 


There is no evidence to confirm it, but it may well be that as a result of the boundary 
controversies Mr Vanden Bempde employed Joseph Dickinson of Elmsall to survey the 
manor, as a result of which, as we have already seen, John Cossins learned how to survey 
in the most modern manner. The employment of Dickinson does not at first appear to 
have caused any apprehension on the part of William Cossins. 


When Dickinson's remit advanced to that of enclosing the still open townships of Broxa, 
Everley and Silpho, and possibly recalculating the rents, William Cossins decided to 
follow a policy of non-cooperation. This caused Joseph Dickinson to complain to John 
Vanden Bempde on several occasions. The issues seem to have been the value of the land 
and the time scale that Dickinson intended to work within, which was much less than 
Cossins had taken when he had enclosed Suffield. 


When the surveyor did manage to meet with William Cossins, the latter dismissed the 
project for Broxa, which had a number of freeholders less involved with the steward than 
tenants, saying he knew little of the place. He did approve the plan for Everley saying 
Dickinson ‘had set that town in good order’. [51] 


Silpho was the main bone of contention and continued so through the autumn of 1724. 
Cossins is reported to have complained to his employer that it was not reasonable that 
Dickinson should run away with all the profit, '& the credit founded upon his [Cossins'] 
scheme, being assured he can outdo him in every thing, whilst he [Cossins] shall suffer 
under the calumny of not being able to do any thing’. [52] 


The almost inevitable outcome of this was the end of the Cossins stewardship. In a 
rambling letter to John Vanden Bempde dated 27s July 1725 he stated that he had met 
Dickinson's son at Hackness and 'I have given him the cellar keys, & resigned my room 
& run over part the inventory.’ He wrote at great length about his personal grievances but 
clearly expected further contact from his employer, continuing 


Pray when you write again express yourself as writing to an honest man, till you 
find me otherways, tell not me of concealing my vile practices from men, which I 
cannot do from almighty God. You are mighty ready to condemn me unjustly, I 
pray God forgive you. 


Our parting is much wonder'd at hear as at London when I am asked the reason 
knowing well I have been faithfull to the utmost to you I tell them I promise 
myself you have some better post in reserve for me or mine, by reason quality 
does not usually dismiss an honest old servant without something like that or a 
gratuity for life for an antiquated person. I had not mentioned this but you close 
your last letter with your intentions of your doing something like this. 
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Cossins goes on to mention their friendship and looks to discussing matters as they have 
done in the past. The letter concludes 'those who very much study'd my removal then 
have there desire now ....' [53] 


The Later Years 


The dismissal was unlikely to have meant full-time retirement for William Cossins. He 
was only about sixty-three years old. His reputation and ability within the locality merited 
his employment as an enclosure commissioner at Scagglethorpe around the time of his 
dismissal from Hackness. His other long-term employer, Captain Francis Wyvill, had 
died in 1717, so it is possible he no longer collected taxes in the North Riding. 


Cossins had owned property as early as 1704, when he sold some land at Sherburn to 
Richard Langley. This increased over the years, but was primarily in Snainton and 
Brompton. He lived at West End in Brompton. The house was covered in jasmine and a 
vine. It lay on the north side of the Scarborough to Pickering road, where Dale Lodge 
stands today. [54] 


The years 1725 to 1728 saw success for his eldest son John as a map maker. Two maps of 
part of the Hackness manor were produced in 1725 and 1726. Also in 1725, John brought 
out a map of Scarborough. This was exactly the right time to produce it, when the town 
was taking off as a spa and the first sea bathing resort. The subscription list contained 167 
names, among which were many Yorkshire gentry, including Mr John Vanden Bempde 
and Sir George Cayley. A considerable number of local tradesmen also subscribed. [55] 


There followed similar maps of York and Leeds, plus a drawing of the south facade of 
Castle Howard. Although work was done on a Beverley map, this did not materialise, due 
to a misunderstanding with the Beverley Corporation. A proposed map of Whitby was 
never started. [56] 


William Cossins' youngest daughter Elizabeth married Robert Baker of Thornton in 1722 
at Brompton-by-Sawdon and they had a son, John, the following year. The Baker family 
were yeomen from the Marishes. I do not have a record of a setthkement made on 
Elizabeth, but am sure there must have been one. 


On the 5" August 1729 William, with Ann his wife, Christopher Croe of Langton and 
Jane Cosins bought a house in Sherburn with a garth and a little close called Fish Garth, 
eight oxgangs of arable, meadow or pasture, and a cottage with a garth. [57] This was 
Jane's dowry. Two days later she married Christopher Croe, the Rector of Langton, near 
Malton, at St Saviour's church, York. 


Ann, the third daughter, lived at Great Broughton in Cleveland. The Wyvills had an 
estate there and there may have been a connection. I have no evidence that she married. 
William Cossins' two sons did not marry in his lifetime, though John made a good 
marriage to Eleanor Sawdon shortly after his father died. The couple had four children, 
but only a son, John, and daughter, Ann, survived infancy. 


There is every reason to believe that William Cossins' younger son 'Will' was something 
of a disappointment to William Cossins. In 1728 William Cosins, gentleman, was 
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accused at the Quarter Sessions of assaulting Susannah Renny of Thwing. [58] This is 
very likely to be William Cossins junior. Shortly before his father's death, he was the 
victim of an attack by three men as he was riding home at one a.m. between Wykeham 
and Brompton. This was not a robbery. He lost his wig and his hat and as he tried to get 
away from his attackers he was hit with sticks. They were fined sixpence. [59] After his 
father's death he was involved in at least two other court cases involving his drunkenness 
and violence. 


When William Cossins made his will in 1735, his wife had been dead three years. Isabel 
Whitehead was probably his housekeeper. She received his bedstead, bed, belongings and 
furniture out of the blue room of his Brompton home. In addition she was to have the oak 
chest out of the room she slept in, his silver tankard, silver porringer and silver teapot 
along with £20 as a legacy. 


His daughters Jane and Elizabeth were not mentioned in the will, but Jane had been 
provided for at the time of her marriage, and we can assume Elizabeth had been too. Ann 
got a legacy of £12 per annum out of property in Brompton and Snainton, plus a £20 
investment. I have found no indication that she married, but the will made good provision 
for any children she may have had. 


A guinea each went to his grandsons, John Baker and Christopher Crow, and his son 
William was also left a guinea, plus £400. This sum was owed on bonds to William 
Cossins senior by the late Sir Marmaduke Wyvill and following the bequest was the 
comment 'if he cannot recover it he must want it’. He clearly recognised that the debt may 
have been unrecoverable. Sir Marmaduke's heir had written to John Vanden Bempde that 
‘father has left more debts than his effects would answer'. [60] 


The poor of Brompton and West Ayton were to receive twelve pence worth of bread, 
distributed on Christmas Eve by the overseers, forever. The remainder of his estate went 
to his son John. [61] 


In William Cossins we find a forthright and hardworking man. As steward of the 
Hackness estate he did his best for his employer and the tenants under his authority and 
his relationship with John Vanden Bempde was, until the final deterioration, excellent. 
Cossins' employment as an enclosure commissioner, a position usually given only to 
people of proven integrity, was a testament to his good reputation. His will shows that he 
had risen through his own efforts from 'Mr. Cayley's servant’ [62] to a gentleman of 
considerable property and respect in the community. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS: 'TEENAGE WIFE OF AN 
ECCENTRIC’ OR 'MAD WOMAN'? 


By GILL BUCKLE 


Simon Winchester, in The Map That Changed The World, states that 'we know little’ 
about Mary Ann, wife of William ‘Strata’ Smith. Many of the further comments that he 
makes about Mary Ann in his book relate to her unsuitability as a wife for William. Much 
of this information comes from William’s diaries and also writings by William's nephew, 
John Phillips. However, people who have read and enjoyed Carol Ann Duffy's volume 
The World's Wife will be aware that there is more than one perspective on being married 
to a famous man. 


Mary Ann was born at some time between 1790 and 1792. It is likely that she married 
William Smith in 1808. At this ttme Mary Ann was aged between 16 and 18 and William 
was aged 38 or 39. (There still exists a self-portrait by William, drawn in February 1808. 
Could this have any connection to William’s meeting with Mary Ann?) 


Previous unsuccessful attempts by others to find more specific details concerning Mary 
Ann and William’s marriage have focussed on northern Somerset. Since William spent 
most of his time in Norfolk during the period 1805-1809, this is an area that could 
usefully be investigated. 


It is probable that throughout the period 1808-1812, when William was travelling 
throughout the country, Mary Ann lived at William’s residence in London, 15 
Buckingham Street, with his housekeeper Mrs Kitten. William retained this house until 
1819 when he was sent to a debtor’s prison. 


In 1815, William’s nephew, John Phillips, came to live with them full time. At this stage 
Mary Ann was about 24 years old, John was 15 years old and William was 46 years old. 


William died in 1839, aged 70. At this stage Mary Ann (aged about 48) lived in 
Scarborough. 


Most of the information I have currently collected relates to the final 3 years of Mary 
Ann’s life. 


On February 15"" 1842, Mary Ann was admitted to York Lunatic Asylum. Her age was 
given as '51' and ‘about 50' in two different admission books. Her occupation was given 
as 'Lady’. The records show that her nephew, Professor John Phillips of York, arranged 
the admission. The apparent cause for Mary Ann’s admission is stated to be 
‘nymphomania’. Looking at other admission records it is unclear how far this ‘cause’ is 
based on information from Mary Ann herself, information from John Phillips or 
information from the certifying doctor. (The only other reference that I have traced to 
nymphomania in York Asylum records is a patient who tried to kiss a doctor. The doctor 
then diagnosed her with 'a very marked case of nymphomania’. ) 


4] 


The Lady Visitor's Report Book gives quite a detailed picture of what life was like for 
women in York Asylum. The detail extends to the variety and standard of food. 


On March 25" 1844 the Report Book states 'They are all well except Mrs Smith who is 
rather unwell and in bed’. On June 24" 1844 it states 'Mrs Smith is very ill in bed. The 
nurse is applying leeches and I think paying every attention to her’. On July 3 1844 it 
states 'Mrs Smith died on the 27". 


Mary Ann's death certificate gives an age of 52 years at her death and cause of death as 
fever. The informant, Alice Mason, who was present at Mary Ann’s death in the Lunatic 
Asylum, gives her mark rather than her signature. 


Mary Ann was buried in St Olave's Churchyard, York on July 1“ 1844. She is not listed 
in the monumental inscriptions for St Olave's, although other burials from York Asylum 
are listed. Presumably Mary Ann’s gravestone is one of those that is overturned or 
eroded. 


If anyone has any information that may be relevant to researching Mary Ann, or 
suggestions as to possible sources, please email me at the address below. I would also be 


interested in any suggestions regarding sources relating to women and mental health 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 


Contact: gillbuckle@btinternet.com 
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GROWING UP IN NEWBATTLE : 
THE BOYHOOD OF ROBERT BALGARNIE 


By PM MCNAUGHTON 


The early history of the Congregational Church in Scarborough is inextricably linked 
with the life of the Rev. Robert Balgarnie, who was the first pastor of both Bar and South 
Cliff Congregational Churches. Today, 33 years after the Congregational and 
Presbyterian denominations joined together to become the United Reformed Church 
(URC), there are still many people in Scarborough, and not all of them old folks, who 
refer to St Andrew's URC, Ramshill, simply as 'Balgarnie's'. Existing pictures show an 
older man, complete with clerical collar. Even the undated photograph which belongs to 
St Andrew's URC (formerly South Cliff Congregational Church), shows a man — possibly 
in his early thirties — who is a person to be taken seriously. 


What we know of the Rev. Robert Balgarnie's childhood is gleaned from odd sentences in 
various Scarborough newspapers, and two articles he wrote himself for the Dalkeith 
Advertiser in 1895 and 1897. Because it is reported that he started Sunday Schools, 
libraries, mission services, religious and temperance groups from the age of 15, it is easy 
to imagine him as being a very pious strait-laced child from the word go. The reality, as 
recorded in his own words, is somewhat different, and the little glimpses we get into his 
early days portray a fun-loving, though sometimes serious, little boy, who grew up with a 
sense of responsibility and fair play, but knew how to enjoy himself; a sensitive, though 
adventurous child who got into scrapes and had to learn to face the music. He came from 
a deeply religious family; nevertheless, who knew how to enjoy themselves. The 
Balgarnies were a close-knit family in a close-knit community, to which, after he went to 
work in Edinburgh at the age of 16, he returned each weekend because he wanted to 
spend his Sundays at home with his family. 


In the early nineteenth century Newbattle was a bustling, thriving place, with lots of 
houses and a number of industries such as tanning, brewing and fruit-growing. Newbattle 
was celebrated for its fruit gardens, strawberries producing abundant crops for which the 
area was famous. Twice a day in the season one of the villagers drove to Edinburgh (a 
14- mile round trip each time) with the delicious fruit. 


The main road from Edinburgh to London ran through the town, and coaches changed 
horses at the Sun Hotel, but even during his boyhood things were changing. At the heart 
of the village was Newbattle Abbey, the seat of his father's employer. Today very little of 
that original village remains, and the Abbey is now a College of Adult Education. 
However, the old burial ground is not difficult to find, and in it is the grave of a man 
mentioned by Robert in one of the newspaper articles as simply ‘the farm steward’, and 
whose epitaph is quoted: 'A faithful man and one who feared the Lord above many’. This 
was Robert's father, Robert Balgarnie senior, and the grave can still be seen. 


Robert was born on | January 1826, in a farmhouse at Whitehaugh, Peebleshire, his 
parents being Robert Balgarnie and Marion Hoggarth. To avoid confusion, the subject of 
this article will be referred to as simply Robert, and his father as Mr Balgarnie. Sir Adam 
Hay, Bart., his father's employer, owned considerable property in the Peebles area. 
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Robert attended Peebleshire Grammar School. Then, when he was around nine years old, 
the family moved to Newbattle, near Dalkeith, about 7 miles south-west of Edinburgh 
when Mr Balgarnie went to work for the Marquis of Lothian. Robert came from a large 
family: Jean was born in 1819 and appears to have died in infancy, and a Robert was born 
in 1820, but did not survive. They were followed by Elizabeth (1823), Robert himself, 
Jane (1828), James (1829), Marion (1831), and finally John (1833). 


He went to Brown's Academy, at Dalkeith, and then Lasswade Parish School. At the 
parish school no distinctions were made; the children of patricians and plebeians, farmers 
and labourers, gentle folk and dependants, all sat in the same class together. His 
contemporaries included the family of Thomas de Quincy, who wrote Confessions of an 
Opium Eater and was a drug addict and high-liver who once, in a drug-and-drink induced 
stupor, set his house on fire, which must have been the talk of the parish. Many of 
Robert's school-fellows, like him, left Newbattle to seek their fortunes. Also there at the 
time was Charles Aitchison, who became Sir Charles Aitchison, the Governor of the 
Punjab. William Stobbs, eldest son of John Stobbs, blacksmith and publican, studied for 
the Christian ministry, and was for many years parish minister of Gordon, in 
Berwickshire. Mathew Burton, M.D., went down in the Captain. David Thomson, M.D., 
eldest son of the minister, drowned at sea. George Rae, M.D., surgeon in H.M.S. 
Canopus, died in America. James Trench, also licensed for the church, was of delicate 
health, had a ‘beautiful character’, but died young. It is interesting to note how many of 
the children of a little parish school went on to become ministers and doctors. 
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anse and Church, Grotto Bridge, which was used to reach the Cove, and Signalpost Bridge, 

hich Robert calls Log Bridge. That pathway also leads to Maiden's Bridge and off the map at 
bottom right is what is now Talbot's Park, which presumably was the Talbot Field where Robert 
made his commitment to God. 
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The graveyard is the scene of one of his childhood memories. Today all remnants of the 
old watchtowers have disappeared, but on the east side of the kirkyard stood a watch- 
house, because when he was a child they still lived in dread of the body snatchers. Each 
male parishioner had to take his turn in winter to keep watch. As a boy he sometimes 
stood watch with his father, kindling the fire and handling the old musket which was kept 
in the watchtower to deter 'Resurrection Men’. Like any typical small boy, he pointed it 
through the loop-holes to shoot at imaginary Resurrectionists who never came. 'That', he 
says, 'was the time when the dark deeds of Burke and Hare haunted the imagination, and 
large prices were given by anatomists for a dead body.' It was even rumoured that some 
grave diggers were in league with the Resurrectionists, and that a bit of glass left on a 
grave, shining in the moonlight, was the sign that here was a fresh subject. 


Life in those days revolved round the parish church, which dated from the Reformation, 
and which was Church of Scotland (Presbyterian). He remembers the services as being 
rather gloomy. Communion in the parish church was only held once a year, divine 
worship once a week. The precentor occupied the desk (he gave the first note of the hymn 
tune and led the singing), there was no choir and it was a dull, cold service, the young 
people especially longing for it to be over. 'How different it is now’, he says in 1895, 
‘when services which are bright and warm to both old and young are held twice on 
Sunday!’ In his youth the public examination of the parishioners took place. This was a 
meeting, or diet, held at regular intervals, when the minister sat at the desk, and 
questioned all on the Shorter Catechism. Bible classes and children's guilds took its place, 
and though by then he did not attend the Established Church (the family itself later 
became members of the Congregational Church at Dalkeith), perhaps the Sunday Schools 
and temperance groups Robert founded were partially responsible for these changes. 


The marriage laws are different in Scotland, where it is the person who is licensed to 
carry out the marriage, not the building which is licensed for the ceremony. Most 
marriages did not take place in the church, but in the manse, the minister's residence. The 
young couple and their attendants walked through the village, to cheers and choruses, the 
strains of a fiddle in the front of the procession signalling the villagers to turn out and 
encourage them on their way. The return from the manse to wherever the festivities were 
to be held was the opportunity for the village boys to blackmail the groom into providing 
some pocket money for them. They took the opportunity to tie up the manse gates and 
refused to open them. Woe to the bridegroom or best man who did not 'pour out’, or 
throw a handful of small change at the group around the gates, as their only chance of 
escape from their persecutors was when the scramble for pennies, half-pennies and 
farthings commenced. One can assume Robert joined in with the rest. 


Harvest was also a community affair. The kirn or the last sheaf was a great event in 
village life. In the harvest field there was great rivalry amongst the young men and 
women as to who should reap the last handful of corn. Then the kirn 'baby' was decorated 
and carried aloft. A procession was formed, headed by music, and homeward they 
marched to a harvest supper, followed by a dance on the barn floor. By the time Robert 
wrote his memoirs for the local paper, the crops were no longer cut with a sickle, and 
singing reapers no longer worked in the fields: the long band of harvesters had been 
succeeded by the click of the machine, which did the work of bother shearer and binder. 


The park gates in the middle of the village were judged among the finest in Scotland, and 
the avenue of trees leading to the Abbey was unrivalled. Robert as a boy actually saw 
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Queen Victoria pass through them on a private visit to the Marquis. Visitors came from 
all parts of the world to see the great trees, some of which were centuries old. In one of 
the high trees in the avenue, a jackdaw built its nest and eventually chicks hatched. 
Robert, being as daring as the next lad, could not resist the temptation to climb the tree 
and rob the poor bird of its family. Up he went, then slid down with his prize. However, 
his conscience kept him awake all night, as he realised the cruelty of robbing the parent 
birds of their family, and by dawn he could stand it no longer, so with the young 
jackdaws in his bonnet he set out to restore them to their nest 'amid the applause of their 
kindred.' He does not record whether the chicks survived their adventure and were 
welcomed back into their parental home. 


A mill stood near the gates, and here people brought their corn to be ground. The 
character who was in charge was known as Miller Rob — his snuff mull (box) was seldom 
out of his hand and the snuff was passed to his nostrils by means of a perforated spoon. 
Like most millers of the period he was 'drouthy' (very dry), and liked a dram of whisky. 
A customer once offered him a very small glass, and Rob handed it back, saying, 'Have 
ye a bit of string to tie to it, I'm feared it may slip doon.' In other words, he thought he 
should have a means of retrieving the glass if he swallowed it as it was so very small. 
This mill was an old dilapidated place infested with rats, and one of the memorable 
events of Robert's life was to be up all night with the rat catcher — he remembered the 
‘catch' very well! In light of this and the jackdaw incident, it should be pointed out that in 
later years, he was a member of the Scarborough Branch of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 


Near the mill was his boyhood home, where the family gathered twice a day for prayers 
and Bible readings, from whence where father went to toil and in which mother literally 
spun, 'and from which the most of us went forth to the battle of life.' Robert says his 
father was a man of one book — the Bible. Every spare minute was given to it; texts were 
compared with texts, and results of his meditations imparted at family worship. One night 
the factor, who ran the estate for the Marquis in the latter's absence, called on business, 
and found him as usual at 'the Book’. 'What', said he, ‘at it again’. 'Ah sir, I have much to 
learn from it and the time is so short', was the answer. 'Here he entered into his rest at 55, 
and whence, before I could return from London, he was carried forth to his burial.’ 
Robert's elder sister was married in the house in 1841, later emigrating to Canada, where 
he met her again, after a 16-year gap, when he visited North America in 1867. From this 
house Robert set out each day to Lasswade School, and later to Edinburgh every Monday, 
returning after work on a Saturday, for never during the 5 years he worked in the capital 
did he spend one Sabbath in the city — there was 'no place like home.' They had happy 
tea parties, when songs, games and recitations abounded; on moonlit nights they played 
hide-and-seek in the stackyard, and before the party broke up they sang a hymn and said 
a prayer. All that remained of his boyhood home in the late 1890s was a tree close to the 
wall. Near this tree his rabbit hutch, in which he reared many rabbits, had stood which 
were sold on behalf of the London Missionary Society, so they were known as 'The 
Missionary Rabbits’. 


He confesses he was often in scrapes and had to suffer the penalties. Once, during a 
terrible snow storm, Robert and one of his brothers amused themselves by snowballing 
all who passed the mill gate, mainly colliers and their wives on the way to market. When 
they spotted a happy couple wrapped cosily together in one plaid, it was too tempting an 
Opportunity to miss, so they began to pelt the pair with snowballs. Suddenly the plaid was 
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put aside and there stood the Marquis and the Marchioness, confronting the boys who had 
a snowball in each hand. Robert wanted the earth to swallow him up. 'Where is your 
father?’ asked the Marquis, and Robert felt relieved that he could run off in search of him, 
then hid in the barn, though he knew that sooner or later he would have to face his father. 
Apparently the Marquis had said he did not wish the boys to be punished, but as far as Mr 
Balgarnie was concerned it was too great a crime to be passed by, for it was ‘like 
touching the Ark with unholy hands'. Though we are not told exactly what happened, we 
can surmise that a good hiding was probably handed out to the unhappy pair. 


Then there was the adventure with the tub. The mill dam was ‘both swift and steep’, and 
one day young Robert decided he would try boating. The only floating craft he could call 
to mind was his mother's washing tub, so he furtively removed it, and carried it up to the 
plank bridge behind the factor's garden. There he carefully let it down into the water, and 
gingerly tried to balance himself in it. He had just started on his voyage when suddenly 
the tub 'whumbled over', leaving him struggling towards the shore, while his 'ship' was 
swept down to the mill grating. He says: 'Never again did I venture on such an 
expedition.’ Disappointingly, he does not tell us what happened when his mother 
discovered her washing tub had disappeared, whether it was recovered or not, usable or 
not; and makes no mention of the punishment which was surely meted out by his father. 


The Craig family owned the paper mill where they produced paper of various colours, 
and the off-cuts were given to the village boys. Dressed up in their paper-ribbon finery, 
they went 'guisarding' (like our mummers) at the New Year, performing traditional plays 
in their grand costumes. Robert acknowledges they owed much of their head gear and 
equipment to the paper mill. 


The only public house in the village, a respectable house, was kept by J. Stephenson. 
Here the village sexton settled up with the undertaker after a funeral and colliers dropped 
in for a glass before facing the brae or steep hill back to their homes. Robert remembered 
one midnight gathering held there when the Newbattle colliers were out on strike. 
Threatening language had been used and a breach of the peace was feared. It was 
therefore deemed necessary to prepare for contingencies. McLeod, the Sheriff's Officer, 
was summoned along with all the men on the estate, and in the public-house the 
necessary plans were discussed. No arms were to be carried, only sticks, but one William 
Rae had his gun ready. Before starting, his father turned to Robert and said, 'Bob, you 
had better go home lest you get hurt in the fight’. 'No', he replied. ‘Father, if there be 
battle I can easily run for it'. With a look of rebuke the coal manager retorted, 'Run sir? 
You must fight like the devil.' Trembling, he trudged in the darkness after the men. Their 
route lay towards a place called Bryans where the foe was expected, but none appeared. 
Scouts were sent out, who returned to report that all was silent. Nothing remained for 
them but to disperse to their homes, probably feeling greatly relieved that battle had not 
been joined. There the night's adventure ended, and peace between master and workmen 
soon followed. 


Newbattle Park was Robert's playground and he roamed the whole estate as if it were his 
own, because the Marquis and his family were often away at other properties they owned. 
He knew almost every tree in the grounds, and could tell where the owls lodged in the old 
stumps, the squirrels kept their stores, the cushie [wood pigeon] built her nest, the mavis 
[thrush] brought forth her young, and where wild strawberries grew. 
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Across the Esk was a cavern close to the river. It was called "The Cove' and to the village 
boys it was always a place of mystery. Some people said it was a smugglers’ cave, others 
a den of robbers or bogles (ghosts, monsters). So, how could they clear this mystery up? 
A few of them screwed up their courage, and with candles and weapons, ventured in very 
cautiously, and at first were startled by the bats. They went on until they reached quite a 
large chamber cut out of the rock, with no bogles to be seen. They turned into a shaft, and 
with bent heads and lighted candles followed each other, keeping close together in case at 
any moment something evil might happen. At last, having followed this cutting a few 
hundred feet, they reached the end and had to grope their way back to the light, because 
one of the company had, in fun, blown out the candles. After this exploration, they often 
visited the cave. On one occasion a party went in with a fiddle and they had music and 
dancing. It is believed that the monks of the Abbey, centuries before, had cut these 
passages in their search for coal, which was still the main industry of the area in Robert's 
day. 


Also on the estate was the 'Log Bridge’, which got its name from a large plank which had 
formed part of the Lawfield tower, built for signalling purposes in the Napoleonic Wars. 
That had been replaced by a stone bridge by the end of the century. Then there was the 
Maiden Bridge, but he did not know how it had come by its name, or who built it. 
However, he found the bridge 'a thing of beauty’ and watching its shadow in the pool 
beneath 'a picture rarely to be found. 


One day his father sent him with a pair of horses to harrow the fallow field. It was 
monotonous work tramping up and down. No one was about and he grew tired. Then he 
had a bright idea: why not mount and ride instead of walking? No sooner said than done 
and he was mounted on the horse's back. However, he had only taken a turn or two when 
his father's voice rang out — 'What are you doing there?’ Instantly he was on his feet, and 
standing behind the harrows, where he was supposed to be, but after that he was never 
trusted to harrow the fields. 


In the graveyard, along with his father, are some of the people who influenced his 
formative years and played a great part in his early life, especially those who took part in 
the prayer meetings. The Estate's head hedger, Johnstone, was a great reader of books and 
‘possessor of a library worthy of a learned Divine’. John Romans, the village undertaker 
and a small landowner, was a man of strong independent mind, well schooled in 
Calvinism, and John Taylor, the bellman and grave-digger, lies near his son James, who 
followed him in office. Will Aitchison, as man and boy, worked on the estate for fifty 
years. Peter, his son, lived in a cottage, with his wife Jess, bringing up a large family on 
about ten shillings [50 p] a week. During Robert's time Peter had a particularly fine apple 
tree in his garden, which bore fruit of exceptional quality. Every year, without even 
bothering to ask Peter's permission, the Marquis would have the first fruits picked and 
sent to the Abbey. The unfairness of this really annoyed Robert as a boy, and if he had 
been old enough and more confident that people would listen, he would have spoken out 
against it, but no one else saw anything wrong in this behaviour, just a relic of the old 
feudal system, when the baron was supreme and the peasant but a serf, and when, as 
Macaulay says, ‘even the chaplain was expected to leave the table before dessert.’ The 
adult Robert was thankful few relics of those days remained, and believed that they 
would also disappear with the passage of time. 
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John Johnstone's sister, Margaret, was a shrewd, intelligent woman, with a touch of the 
mystic in her. She could repeat many Border rhymes, tell stories of ghosts and weird 
anecdotes, knew all about the Covenanters and the doings of the Resurrectionists. It was 
in her one-room home that the weekly fellowship meeting was held. There by the blazing 
fire was the armchair reserved for Mr Balgarnie, another for Tammas Briggs, another for 
blind Tammy Smith. As a youngster Robert's aim was to get a stool by the fire. The room 
was usually crowded; the psalms were sung to the old tunes; remarks were made on a 
fixed passage of scripture. Everyone was encouraged to express their opinions. Tammas 
Briggs would wrestle with God for the souls of men, and pray for missionaries exposed to 
unwholesome climates, as he expressed it. Tammy Smith would say a rapid prayer. 
Sometimes Mr Balgarnie would conclude an address by saying "Bob, will you pray?" 


It was once rumoured that the cottage prayer meetings were to be stopped, and Mr 
Balgarnie must appear before the Marquis. He was not the man to be quelled by such a 
threat. '[If] he had gone', says Robert, ‘it would have been like Paul before Felix or 
Festus, for certainly he would have stood up for Christ and for freedom to worship God, 
but the cloud passed away, leaving only sunshine behind.’ 


The teenage Robert worked for a time alongside his father on the land. He remembers 
reading an advertisement in The Scotsman for the post of assistant in a writing school 
with a specimen of the applicant's handwriting to be provided. So he applied, and was 
busy shearing (cutting grain) one day when a man rode up to him, having come from 
Edinburgh. He says he almost dropped his sickle when he was told that this person was a 
writing master from the high school, and was so pleased with the specimens that he had 
come all the way to Newbattle to offer him a job. Unfortunately, the salary was small, so 
he decided to stay at home for the present. 


It was whilst working in the fields, he says, that he realised he had a religious vocation. 
Talbot Field is 'where God met me.’ He had been sent out to set up stooks (sheaves) 
which had fallen in the harvest field. When, in his own words, ‘I crept under a stook and 
wrestled with God, until through grace I prevailed. It was from about this period that my 
religious life began — a life that has had its lights and shadows; a life of abounding grace 
and mercy; a life spent in some measure in the service of Christ, in the winning of souls, 
and the edification of believers.’ 


Following this, at the age of sixteen, he went to work for the Scottish National Insurance 
Office in Edinburgh, a post he held for five years. During this time he became more and 
more involved in religious works, and was present at the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in 1843 when the seceding ministers walked out, causing the Great 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland. When he heard Dr. Robert Moffat, missionary and 
father-in-law of David Livingstone, lecturing about his work in Africa, he was so moved 
that he went to see the doctor and offered himself as a trainee missionary. Moffat 
suggested that he was somewhat young and inexperienced, but Robert was not deterred. 
He joined the Edinburgh Young Men's Society, eventually becoming honorary secretary, 
and attended various classes and lectures. He studied Hebrew at the Congregational 
Academy, and his own pastor taught him Greek and Latin. He applied to the London 
Missionary Society when he reached the age of twenty, and was accepted for training. Of 
course, he never went to Africa, and his career in Scarborough is another story, but it is 
obvious that his early life had a great influence on the young man who came here as first 
pastor to one church and then went on to found another, plus two mission chapels. 
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Even in the south of England, Robert could not entirely escape from his roots. On the 
banks of the Esk were some cottages, and beyond them a few holly trees surrounding 
some ruins where a kennel once stood. When he was a student at the Theological College 
in Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, Robert met a man who was born in this area, and who 
became a porter at Windsor Castle. Robert had gone to see the castle, and wrote his name 
in the visitors’ book with his residence as "Newbattle." When the liveried porter read it he 
exclaimed "Are ye frae Newbattle?" Robert said he was. 'Bless me,’ said the porter, 'T 
come frae there masel’; up the damside, near the kennel I was born.' The porter whispered 
to the guide that he was to pay special attention in showing this visitor the royal 
apartments, and on returning to the door he found his new friend had provided luncheon 
and they spent a pleasant time together. 


The present Newbattle Abbey was being begun in the sixteenth century, and occupies the 
site of a twelfth century Cistercian Abbey founded by David I. It was twice enlarged 
during Robert's time, though it was only occasionally occupied by the family. One sad 
event remained in his memory right into his old age. A ball was held to which all the 
servants were invited, possibly to commemorate the birth of the Prince of Wales. The 
Marquis’ family were residing at their place in Norfolk, and instructions were given to the 
factor that the feast was to be provided on a liberal scale — and so it was. After the feast 
there was music and dancing and toddy drinking until dawn. The next night young Robert 
was sitting with his father in his office, when the house steward entered, grave and pale, 
and announced the death of the Marquis. He was laid dead at the time these Abbey 
festivities were going on. It was said, although he could not vouch for the truth of it, that 
on the same night one of the house maids found a white dove sitting on the bed in his 
lordship's room in the Abbey, which would not fly away. Of course, the superstitious 
interpreted it as an omen of the sad event. 


By the time Robert Balgarnie wrote his 'memoirs' only a few years before his death in 
1899, Newbattle had changed completely, though he could obviously see in his mind's 
eye all the people he had known in his youth, and could remember the adventure and 
pleasure of growing up there. The place and the people, together with the deep faith and 
discipline instilled by his father obviously shaped the energetic and caring man who came 
to Scarborough. His legacy to Scarborough may now be reduced to one magnificent 
church, but for the people he encountered in the 36 years he preached here, he was a man 
of understanding, patience, deep sensitivity, and above all faith — who preached and lived 
a Christian life — and I think his father, and all those who knew him as a boy, would have 
been very proud of him. 
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JOHN CALEB PETCH, ARCHITECT, AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SCARBOROUGH 1889-1915 


By ANNE AND PAUL BAYLISS 


The expansion of Scarborough in the second half of the nineteenth century generated a 
need for new housing, new schools and new churches. The town’s economy grew and 
generated new commercial enterprises. Rising numbers of summer visitors increased the 
demand for hotel and lodging-house beds and leisure and entertainment. A large portion 
of the architectural and civil engineering design work required to support this expansion 
was supplied by a single resident architect, John Caleb Petch, who was active from 1889 
to 1915. The aim of this article is to present, as far as possible, a comprehensive account 
of Petch’s work in Scarborough. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

John Caleb Petch was born on 28 March 1853 in North Frodingham in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. [1] His father, Joseph, was a joiner and wheelwright who, in 1861, had two 
apprentices. [2] However, some time between 1861 and 1866 Joseph moved, with his 
family, to Scarborough where he set up as a joiner, builder and undertaker at 19 Spring 
Bank, Falsgrave. [3][4][5]|6] From the early-1830s onwards four brothers from West 
Heslerton, Yorkshire, with the surname Petch had settled in Scarborough to work 
variously as architects, builders and civil engineers. John Caleb Petch married Elizabeth 
Petch, the daughter of one of these brothers, Joseph Petch, who was Scarborough’s 
Borough Surveyor. [7] 


At the time of J. C. Petch’s marriage in Scarborough in 1878 he was described as 
‘architect of Nottingham’ and at the birth of his first child, Winifred Sarah, on 27 
September 1879, he was still in Nottingham. [8][9] Although he described himself as an 
‘architect of Nottingham’ in 1878, he is not listed in trade directories for that city 
between 1874 and 1885 suggesting he was either a pupil or an assistant. [10] In 1860 a 
Nottingham architect, Thomas Simpson, had designed the United Methodist Free Church, 
Castle Road, in Scarborough (today the Claremont Chapel). It is possible that Petch was 
working at the architects’ firm, Thomas Simpson & Son, Shakespeare Street, 
Nottingham. [11][12] The connection with Nottingham was continued at least to the end 
of the nineteenth century as a pupil of Petch, Thomas Barker (1880-1917), was sent to 
gain experience in Nottingham and Long Eaton after completing his apprenticeship with 
Petch in Scarborough in the late 1800s. [13] [14] 


By 1881 J. C. Petch, his wife and first-born had returned to Scarborough when he 
described himself as an architect’s assistant. [3] His name does not appear in the 
Scarborough Urban Sanitary Authority ledger until 1889. [15] It is assumed that he was 
working as an assistant in an architect’s practice in Scarborough between 1881 and 1889. 
A younger brother of Petch’s father-in-law, David Petch (1833-1888), was in practice as 
an architect in Scarborough from 1858 until his death in November 1888. [16] The fact 
that J. C. Petch began to practice in Scarborough under his own name in 1889, the year 
after David’s death, may suggest that he had been his assistant. It may also be significant 
that several of David Petch’s clients became clients of J. C. Petch in his first year of 
independent operation. 
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John Caleb Petch continued as an architect in Scarborough until 1915. In June of that 
year one of his sons, Ernest Scott Petch — also an architect — was killed at Gallipoli in the 
Great War. [17][18] In the following year John Caleb Petch suffered a cerebral 
haemorrhage with a recurrence 5 years later. After being in a coma for 4 days, he died on 
12 September 1921. [20] 


THE EXPANSION OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY SCARBOROUGH 

John Caleb Petch was active as an architect in Scarborough from 1889. [15] Much of his 
work over this period, and indeed the work of other architects in the town, reflects the 
social climate of the time and was driven by population growth which in Scarborough 
may be divided into permanent and seasonal. 


Permanent Growth 

From 1801 to 1921 the resident population of Scarborough and Falsgrave grew from 
6,688 to 46,179 leading to a demand for new housing. [20] During the period that J. C. 
Petch was active, new houses were being built, chiefly, but not exclusively, in an area 
from Spring Hill in the south as far as Columbus Ravine in the north. A significant 
proportion of this new housing, from one-off villas to terraced housing, was designed by 
Petch. [15] At the same time existing housing stock was extended and improved. 


As the population grew, so did the need for extra school places. Basic education up to the 
age of 10 was made compulsory under the provisions of the Elementary Education Act of 
1880, further increasing the demand. Petch worked for Scarborough School Board 
enlarging existing schools and designing one major new school. There was also a demand 
for extra church accommodation and for associated Sunday Schools. Scarborough was a 
stronghold of nonconformity at this time and a range of denominations were represented 
in the new buildings. Petch was a member of the Bar Congregational Church in the town, 
and he designed three nonconformist churches in Scarborough. [22] As the local 
economy grew a range of commercial enterprises developed. Petch was involved with a 
variety of these projects including local shops, a new department store and an exhibition 
aimed at supporting the local fishing industry. 


Seasonal Growth 
Besides the growth of Scarborough’s permanent population there were two significant 
seasonal expansions. 


Firstly, there was the influx of summer visitors to the seaside spa town. It has been 
estimated that in the second half of the nineteenth century during the summer seasons the 
population of Scarborough could increase by a factor of three. By 1900 some 300,000 
visitors came through Scarborough Railway Station each year. [22] Hotels and lodging 
houses were built or converted from existing property and Petch was involved with such 
alterations. This being a period of widespread church-going, the summer visitors would 
wish to attend a local church of their chosen denomination, which further increased the 
pressure for new church places and thus new churches. Visitors also wanted 
entertainment and there was a growth in venues to supply this. However, one of the main 
attractions of the town was still its image as a health resort and a range of such new 
facilities was offered in the Hydropathic Establishment — a major building designed by J. 
CyuPetch, 
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The second seasonal influx of visitors to the town came when Scottish fishing boats 
landed their catch at the harbour. Towards the end of the nineteenth century it was 
estimated that, in the herring season, some extra 3,000 fishermen came to the town in 
addition to the 400 or so who were resident. [23] The harbour area of Scarborough was 
(and still is) well supplied with public houses and as the temperance movement was 
strong at the end of the nineteenth century efforts were made to provide alternative 
venues for fishermen and others to relax. One such was the establishment in Scarborough 
in 1889 of a branch of the Missions to Seamen, to Petch’s design. 


HOUSING 

John Caleb Petch designed houses of every type in every part of Scarborough. The 
following is not a comprehensive account of the housing that Petch designed but covers 
some of the major developments with which he was associated. 


Terraced Housing 1889-1896 

During the last decade of the nineteenth century, land north of Falsgrave Road and south 
of Scarborough Cemetery was being developed with new housing estates. Several 
builders were developing different streets and John Caleb Petch was a popular choice as 
architect, both to draw up plans laying out the new roads and their associated drainage 
and also to design the houses. Between 1889 and 1896 Petch submitted plans to the local 
authority for 156 houses in Gordon Street on behalf of Frank Horner, a Scarborough 
brick and tile manufacturer of Seamer Road. One hundred and four houses were built. 
[15] In the adjacent road to the south, Caledonia Street, Petch designed 71 houses for 
three separate developers in 1894 and 1895. The developers were Thomas Rainton, a 
joiner, (30 houses), Andrew Sinclair, a builder and joiner (29 houses), and John Malton, a 
fireman at a brick and tile works (12 houses). [4] In the next road southwards, Britannia 
Street, Petch designed 24 houses in 1894, again for Thomas Rainton. The next road 
southwards was Hibernia Street for which Petch submitted plan for 17 houses for Andrew 
Sinclair in 1895. To the south of Hibernia Street, between 1891 and 1893, Petch 
submitted plans that involved 52 houses in Wykeham Street. The developers were 
Andrew Sinclair (40 houses), John Malton (10 houses) and William Simpson, a 
housebuilder (4 houses). 


Figure 1: 
Hibernia 


Street 
houses. 
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Petch also designed houses in other streets in the immediate vicinity. He had a variety of 
designs for the terraced houses which included bay windows to the ground floors, gabled 
end-houses, semi-circular arches above the windows, decorative brick embellishments, 
ball finials, corbelling and barge boarding. Houses in these streets were first occupied by 
tradesmen such as joiners, bricklayers, masons, watchmakers and tailors as well as 
shopkeepers such as grocers and fish dealers. [24] In 1898 he designed a Congregational 
Church to serve this area (vide infra). 


Terraced Housing 1897-1905 

In 1897 J. C. Petch submitted plans to the Scarborough Urban Sanitary Authority that 
covered 432 houses. These were for a large housing estate immediately to the north of 
Cemetery Road (now Dean Road) known as Victoria Park Estate. The developers for the 
whole estate were B. & W. Walmsley — Benjamin and William Walmsley, builders of 
Headingley, Leeds. [25] Petch drew up plans for the layout of the roads and drainage as 
well as for the terraced houses. The estate consisted of Ashville, Beechville, Elmville, 
Mayville, Oakville and Roseville Avenues. The road running at right angles and to the 
north of the avenues was called Victoria Park Avenue for which Petch submitted plans 
covering 44 houses between 1897 and 1898. For this estate, Petch designed a superior 
style of terraced housing and included a range of varied features. The houses had small 
walled front gardens and open shared porches to the front doors. As with his earlier 
designs he included a range of embellishments such as decorative brick tiles, some mock 
half-timbering, gable finials, brick built bay windows to both ground and first floors, etc. 
These houses came to be occupied initially by a similar stratum of society to that in 
Gordon, Britannia, Hibernia and Wykeham Streets. [24] Later, in 1911, Petch designed a 
large Baptist church to serve this estate (vide infra). 


Figure 2: Mayville Avenue houses. 
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Terraced and Semi-detached Housing 1904-1914 

Unlike the Victoria Park Estate where there was a single developer, a road to the east of 
Columbus Ravine, Tennyson Avenue, was divided into plots and there were at least 18 
separate developers for whom Petch submitted plans totalling 110 houses between 1904 
and 1914. On the west side of the road the houses were closely spaced semi-detached 
properties while on the eastern side they were terraced. Design features used by Petch in 
the Victoria Park Estate were repeated here with small brick-walled front gardens, brick- 
built bay windows at ground and first floor levels, integral entrance porches and a range 
of external decorative features. Occupants of Tennyson Avenue included shopkeepers 
and tradesmen such as grocers, dispensers, butchers, shop managers, bricklayers, 
plumbers, builders, etc. [26] 


Figure 3: Tennyson Avenue (west side). 


Villas and Semi-villas, Alexandra Park 1891-1895 

Alexandra Park was developed with detached and semi-detached villas of various 
designs. In 1891 J. C. Petch drew up plans for the new road and its drains for Frank 
Horner. The area was divided into at least 22 lots and various developers built houses on 
the plots. Petch submitted designs for 32 houses between 1891 and 1895 for at least 7 
different clients. Besides Frank Horner and William Simpson they included M. H. Fell, a 
builder and contractor of Spring Bank, Thomas Archer, L. Butler and the building 
contractor, Thomas B. Jowsey. Alexandra Park houses were occupied by a range of 
businessmen and their families including a draper and house furnisher, a tax inspector, a 
café proprietor, an assurance company superintendent, a furniture dealer and a florist. M. 
H. Fell and Frank Horner both occupied houses here — Rosslyn (number 6) and 
Southbank (number 8) respectively. [24] 
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Figure 4: 
Alexandra 


Park, Frank 
Horner's 
house. 


Individual houses 
1890: 2 Westbourne Park 


J. C. Petch designed a large red brick house in Westbourne Park for John T. Coxon, a 
retired leather merchant [4][15] 


Left: Figure 5: 2 Westbourne Park. 


~ Below: Figure 6: Mirfield, Westwood. 


1890 Mirfield, Westwood 

In 1890 J. C. Petch designed a large brick-built villa, Mirfield, Westwood, for James H. 
Mackwood, a retired Scarborough-born master mariner. In the following year Petch 
designed a conservatory for the house. [4][15] 
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1896: Parsonage for Holy Trinity Church, 10 Oriel Crescent 

In 1896 John Caleb Petch designed a vicarage in Oriel Crescent for the Rev. Arthur John 
Shields MA, the incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Westbourne Grove. [15] This was a 
large brick built house with stone dressings which still occupies its corner site. 


Figure7: 
Holy Trinity 


Parsonage, 
Oriel 
Crescent. 


Figure 8: 
Chesterfield, 


Seamer 
Road. 


1897: Chesterfield, Seamer Road 

In 1897 J. C. Petch designed a large red brick house, Chesterfield, at the corner of Seamer 
Road and Oak Road adding a motor-house in 1914. His client was William Boyes, 
proprietor of Boyes’ Remnant Warehouse, for whom Petch did considerable commercial 


work (vide infra). [15] 


MAJOR BUILDINGS 


The Hydropathic Establishment, West Bank, Scarborough 

(opened 1889, enlarged 1891, extant 2006 as Green Gables Private Hotel) 

The first major building that John Caleb Petch designed in Scarborough was the 
Hydropathic Establishment, for the phrenologist Professor R. B. D. Wells. Hydropathic 
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establishments — residential places specialising in a wide range of water treatments — 
were popular in the second half of the nineteenth century. As early as 1873 Blanchard’s 
Hotel in Huntriss Row had been converted to a hydropathic establishment offering the 
same water treatments that were to be had at Matlock Bath. [27]. The medical 
superintendent was the Scarborough physician, Dr Charles Benson Brearey. [29] 
Professor Wells was clearly not impressed with this establishment as he claimed at the 
opening of his hydro that he had ... waited year after year in the expectation that someone 
else would erect a suitable establishment for Scarborough but had waited in vain so had 
resolved to take the matter in hand himself. [29] Part of his aim was to encourage more 
winter visitors to the town. 


Figure 9:Hydropathic Establishment, Spring Hill. 


Robert Blackley Dodds Wells had no legitimate claim to style himself Professor. The son 
of a Leicestershire farm labourer, Wells began life as a farm worker. Because of an 
accident, he changed jobs and took up book canvassing. He developed an interest in 
hydropathy, the treatment of ill-health by various water cures, and also in phrenology. 
This was the study of the shape of the human skull, from which, it was believed, a 
person’s characteristics could be predicted. Wells began giving lectures on these subjects, 
touring the country, and in 1873 gave a course of lectures at the Mechanics’ Institute in 
Scarborough. He decided to settle in Scarborough and opened a shop near the Railway 
Station where he sold books on phrenology and hydropathy and also offered water 
treatments to incurables. [30] He then opened his Hydropathic Establishment in West 
Bank but continued his lecture tours around England as well as to America and 
Continental Europe. In March 1900 he was accused of using obscene language at lectures 
he gave at the Exchange Rooms, Birmingham, on the 2nd and 6th February of that year 
and also of publishing an obscene book. He was found guilty and sentenced to 12 months' 
imprisonment. [31] Wells returned to Scarborough an ill man in 1901 and died in March 
1903, the Hydropathic Company having earlier been wound up and the premises sold. 
[30][32] 
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Figure 10: Hydropathic Establishment from a watercolour by Richard Clarke 1899. 


The Hydropathic Establishment had been completed in 1889 at a cost, including fittings, 
of about £10,000. The builders were Messrs Atkinson & Manson. John Caleb Petch’s 
design was for a four storey building in red brick with stone dressings with an 84 foot 
frontage and having a depth of 114 feet. The site was adjacent to Professor Wells’ 
residence — Observatory Villa on West Bank, bordering what is today Falsgrave Park. 
Given that the establishment was to accommodate invalids, a lift was included to link the 
four floors. Press reports varied as to the number of patients that could be accommodated, 
given as 100 or 150. A wide range of hydropathic treatment rooms were installed, 
including Russian baths, Turkish baths, vapour baths, plunge baths, needle baths, 
douches, Sitz baths and electric baths. The building also provided leisure facilities 
including a ladies’ drawing room and a gentlemen’s sitting room, a library, a billiards 
room, a bagatelle room, and a large dining room. The building was formally opened by 
the Mayor of Scarborough, James Hutton, on 4th May 1889. [29][33] 


Professor Wells’ Hydropathic Establishment was so successful in its first two years of 
operation that an enlargement was necessary. Wells bought an adjacent plot of land and J. 
C. Petch designed an extension increasing the accommodation to 100. [34] The 
suggestion at the 1889 opening that it could accommodate up to 100 (Scarborough 
Mercury report) or 150 (Scarborough Gazette report) visitors was either an overstatement 
or included visiting invalids who were staying at other hotels. When it was enlarged the 
Hydropathic Establishment was re-launched as a limited liability company. 


In 1889 Professor Wells’ advertisement for the Scarborough Hydropathic read: ‘This 
Establishment is located at the Western extremity of Scarborough, which is the best 
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sheltered and most healthy position in the Queen of Watering Places. It is warmed 
throughout in Winter, and is a most comfortable residence for Patients and Visitors at all 
seasons of the year. There are Russian, Turkish, Electric and other approved Baths, 
Massage, Life Awaker, Movement Cure, &c, Billiards, Tennis, Bowls, Smoke Room, 
Recreation and Floral Halls. Separate Suites of Rooms are set apart for Visitors. TERMS 
(inclusive) 42/- per week. N.B. A Char-a-banc or Wagonette plies between the Hydro. 
and the Sea at regular intervals. R. B. D. Wells Proprietor’. [35] 


By 1893 the Scarborough Hydropathic Company was in financial difficulties. At the 
annual meeting of the company in 1894 it was reported that since the company had been 
launched a deficit of £1,265 had accumulated. In response to this issue Professor Wells 
agreed to lease the establishment from the company for seven years. The company was, 
however, wound up towards the end of the nineteenth century. [36][37] 


The building was still standing in 2005 as Green Gables Private Hotel. 


Exhibition Hall, Foreshore Road (built 1895, destroyed by fire 1975) 

The next large building that John Caleb Petch designed was for John Woodall Woodall 
(1831-1905), a member of a long-established Scarborough banking family. Woodall had 
studied natural sciences at Oxford and had become very involved with the future of North 
Sea fishing. A fellow of the Royal Society, a Member of the Geographical Society, a 
Member of the British Association for the Advancement of Science and a member of the 
Zoological Society, Woodall carried out fishery research from his various yachts which 
were specially fitted out for the purpose. He was particularly keen to promote the 
development of hatcheries to stop the decline of North Sea fish stocks having studied this 
approach in Norway. [38] The fishing industry was very important to Scarborough’s 
economy at the time. Annual landings were in the region of 12,000 tons with a value of 
£114,000 making the town fourth on the Yorkshire coast after Grimsby, Hull and North 
Shields. [39] 


With the intention of promoting the local fishing industry, John W. Woodall 
commissioned Petch to design an exhibition hall in the gardens of his family home to 
house the Scarborough Fisheries and Marine Exhibition. The Woodall family home was 
St Nicholas House, designed by Henry Wyatt (1811-1899) in the mid 1840s for John 
Woodall (1801-1879), father of John Woodall Woodall. [40] The gardens of the house 
extended down to the Foreshore where the exhibition hall was erected. The building, 
which could accommodate 5,000, had the largest floor area of any building in 
Scarborough and was described as the ‘largest finest building of the kind in this part of 
the country’. [41] It comprised one large central exhibition hall which included a stage 
for the provision of entertainment, a lecture hall and a concert hall. A roofing-in dinner 
was given by Woodall for 200 workmen and contractors at the Royal Hotel, Scarborough 
in March 1895 when a toast to the health of the architect John Caleb Petch was proposed. 
The severe weather experienced during construction was referred to in the various 
speeches made that night. On occasions ironwork had actually frozen to the workmen’s 
hands but this had not deterred them from their duty. John Woodall Woodall was also 
praised for paying the workmen a ‘full rate of wages’ and for obtaining most of the 
building materials locally. [42] 
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Figure 11: 
Exhibition 
Hall, 
Foreshore, 
with St 
Nicholas 


House in 
background, 
early 1900s. 


The exhibition was formally opened 31 May 1895 by General Sir Evelyn Wood VC, 
Prime Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company. In his speech at the opening ceremony 
Woodall said that British fishermen took £4.5 million of fish from the seas (General 
Wood later corrected him saying the figure was £5 million) and none of them did 
anything to replenish the catch. The hope was that artificial propagation of fish might 
solve the problem and that Captain Dannevig’s model sea-fish hatching apparatus was 
soon to arrive at the exhibition but had been delayed by bad weather. Captain Dannevig 
(1841-1911) was the Norwegian pioneer of cod-hatching programmes. [43][44] 


The Scarborough exhibition was extensive. Exhibits directly concerned with fishing in all 
its aspects included twine, nets, lines, salt for curing, naval instruments, boat varnishes, 
ship models, yachting equipment, etc. Other exhibits included Nelson mementos, Captain 
Cook memorabilia, marine paintings and prints, beer and wine, patent teapots and 
hairdryers, indoor golf, disinfectants, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco, electrical, optical and 
photographic equipment and much more. [45][46] This opening exhibition continued 
throughout 1895. In 1896 the building housed a Sports, Games and Industrial Exhibition. 
In 1897 Gala Variety entertainment was provided which included the cinematographe. 


John Woodall Woodall had been three times Mayor of Scarborough (1868/69, 1881/82 
and 1886/87) and in 1898 he sold St Nicholas House, its gardens and the exhibition hall 
to the Corporation. [47] St Nicholas House then became the present Town Hall. The 
public were first admitted to the gardens in May 1899 and they were formally opened in 
August of the next year by the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Alfred Newton, who also 
opened extensions to the Esplanade and was given the Freedom of the Borough of 
Scarborough. [48][49][50] The exhibition hall continued to be occupied until the First 
World War by lessees who offered various entertainments including variety shows, a 
cinema, sideshows and roller-skating. The building, known now as Olympia, was hit 
during the bombardment of Scarborough of 16 December 1914 and was used for making 
munitions boxes and airframe parts. Olympia re-opened as a ballroom in 1919 and 
continued to be a key indoor tourist attraction, winter and summer, in Scarborough until it 
was destroyed by fire in 1975. [51][52] It was ironic that the buildings should be 
destroyed by fire as at the time of its opening in 1895 all of its staff had been trained in 
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the use of the fire hydrants, three within the building and one immediately outside on the 
Foreshore. 


Friarage Board School (built 1896, extant 2006 as a school) 


Figure 12: Friarage School, 2003. 


The Education Act of 1870 provided that where the voluntary provision of school places 
was inadequate, locally elected school boards could be set up and use local authority 
funds to build new schools. [53][54] Scarborough's first School Board was elected in 
1871 and it assessed that school places for 1,422 children were needed. [55][56] With the 
further growth of population more pupil places were needed. The reports of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools for 1892 and 1893 strongly criticized Scarborough’s 
Lancasterian School and the Long Westgate Board School as grossly inadequate and 
deficient. [57][58] The Lancasterian School had been founded in Scarborough in 1810 
and the building in St Mary’s Walk had been erected in 1862, designed by W. B. Stewart. 
[59][60] Long Westgate Board School opened in 1873 in a building converted to school 
use by the architect Charles Bury. [61] [62] The School Board had always considered the 
latter to be temporary even though at the time of the Inspector’s criticism it had been in 
use for 23 years. [63] 


At the December 1893 meeting of the Scarborough School Board it was decided that one 
new school should be build to replace these two buildings. The land known as the 
Friarage and adjacent properties were to be purchased for the new development. The 
Chairman of the School Board, Mr. M. T. Whittaker, forecast that the decision would 
draw criticism from ratepayers but they should be told that there would be a saving of 
£700 a year, £615 of which would be achieved by having fewer teaching staff. [57] The 
Lancasterian and Long Westgate Schools together employed six head teachers whereas 
the proposed amalgamated and enlarged school would only need three. [63] 
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An architectural competition for the design of the new school was held and 37 different 
plans were submitted by 28 architects using pseudonyms. [64] At a series of meetings of 
the School Board held during May 1894 these plans were reduced progressively from 37 
to six to three and finally to one marked ‘Education’, which was recommended 
unanimously for acceptance. However, objections came from one Board member, the 
Rev. Charles C. Mackarness, Vicar of St Martin’s-on-the-Hill, Scarborough, who had not 
been able to be present at any of the Board’s May meetings and had taken no part in 
arriving at the recommendation. He objected to the process whereby the Board had not 
taken any professional advice from an architect acting as an assessor. Indeed, he claimed 
that several architects had been deterred from entering plans as the original advertisement 
had made no mention of the use of an assessor. However, the Board, having arrived at its 
recommendation, unanimously rejected the Vicar’s objections and the plans codenamed 
‘Education’ were finally accepted. They were then found to be from John Caleb Petch. 
[65] Architectural competitions were, of course, meant to be anonymous. However, Petch 
had done considerable work for the Board in previous years. In 1892 he had designed a 
new infants’ classroom for the Central Board School; in 1893 he had enlarged two 
classrooms in the same school; in 1895 he had designed a caretaker’s house for the Long 
Westgate School; and in 1896 he did further work at the Central Board School. [15] At 
the very least Petch’s working relationship with Scarborough School Board would have 
given him considerable insight into its requirements which might have been an advantage 
in the competition. Alternatively, it is possible that the Board may have been able to 
recognise plans emanating from Petch’s office and this may have been the Rev. 
Mackarness’s unspoken concern. 


Figure 13: 
Friarage 


School, 
interior of 
infants’ 
department. 


INFANTS CENTRAL TALL. 

The new school was built on ground that was previously occupied by 16 cottages known 
as Friarage Gardens and was constructed in red brick. It had the largest playground of any 
elementary school in Scarborough and included large covered-in play-sheds for inclement 
weather. There was accommodation for 305 boys, 305 girls and 370 infants. The cost of 
the school, exclusive of site, was £10,700. The boys and girls departments were in one 
block and the infants in another. Besides standard classrooms, a cookery room and 
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laundry were provided in the girls’ department. Lavatories and cloakrooms were in a 
separate block, warmed and ventilated and special provision was made ‘to avoid danger 
of theft'. Petch personally supervised the construction of the new school which took about 
one year to complete. The contractors were A. Moore, brickwork, masonry and 
plastering; W. Jowsey, carpentry and joinery; Joseph Hardgrave, tiling and slating; 
Appleby & Brogden, ironwork; D. Maynard, plumbing and glazing; Thomas Fidler, 
painting; Oldroyd & Co. Leeds, heating. William Bevan was Clerk of Works. [63] 


The Friarage School was opened on 28 February 1896 by Colonel Legard, Chairman of 
the Technical Education Committee of the North Riding of Yorkshire County Council, 
with considerable ceremony and long speeches ranging from the history of Scarborough 
to contemporary education. A retired Congregational Minister, the Rev. Edward L. 
Adams, and his sister announced that they were offering to the Board two scholarships 
that would permit two pupils of the Friarage School to continue education at the 
Scarborough Higher Grade School. [63] 


The building was still in use as a school in 2005. 


Seamen's Institute, Sandside (built 1897 moved 1938) 

The Missions to Seamen Society (today called the Mission to Seafarers) had its origins in 
Bristol in 1835 where an Anglican priest, John Ashley, began offering church services to 
the many ships anchored there and in the Bristol Channel. Such was the success of his 
mission that he fitted out a cutter with a chapel below decks and visited moored ships. 
Similar missions grew up in other ports and in 1855 it was decided that there should be 
one organisation to co-ordinate their activities and so the Missions to Seamen Society 
was founded with headquarters in London. The missions were for commercial seamen as 
the Royal Navy had its own chaplains. [66] 


There was no permanent accommodation for the Society in Scarborough until 1891 
although its services were held in St Thomas’ Church. In 1887 representatives of the 
Yokahama Mission to Seamen, Japan, Mr & Mrs W. T. Austin, had visited Scarborough. 
They gave a well attended ‘drawing-room talk’ at St Thomas’s Vicarage about the 
temptations that beset seamen in Japan and elsewhere throughout the world on going 
ashore and how the Yokahama Mission offered an alternative. [67] At this time a 
Fishermen’s Club in Scarborough was oversubscribed and a Fishermen’s Institute near St 
Thomas’s Church was opened as an overflow measure in February 1887 by Louisa, Lady 
Sitwell. [67] Although the new Institute had similar aims to the Missions to Seamen 
Society it was not connected with it. 


St Thomas’s Church was the nearest church to the harbour, originally built in 1839 to the 
design of Thomas Davison and opened on St Thomas' Day in 1840 [68][69] It was 
intended to serve those living around the harbour but over the years the church became 
popular with people from the generally upper-class area of South Cliff. By 1859 the 
church was oversubscribed and in that year was enlarged by the architect John Petch 
(1819-1897) [70]. However, even after St Martin’s-on-the-Hill was built on South Cliff 
in 1863 and enlarged in 1879, St Thomas’ continued to be popular with ‘south-cliffers’, 
to some extent inhibiting attendance by those in its parochial catchment area which 
included the harbour and the fisher-folk’s homes. The church underwent further 
restoration in 1884 and again in 1889 by the Durham architect, Charles Hodgson Fowler. 
[71] [72][73] 
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In 1891 a Seamen’s Institute under the auspices of the Missions to Seamen Society was 
opened on Sandside, close to St Thomas’s Church, occupying one upper room of a house, 
and capable of holding about 80 men. At the opening ceremony the Bishop Suffragan of 
Hull, the Rev. Richard F. L. Blunt, previously Vicar of Scarborough, said that the 
Institute would provide recreation and reading for local men and visiting crews to the 
port, especially in the herring season (from July to mid-October). The fact that entrance 
was free was hoped to keep the men from the public houses, which the Bishop said 
‘swarmed in that part of the town’. [74][75] 


By 1893 it was reported that the Institute attracted some 50 to 70 men each evening while 
its daily service was attended by about 20 fishermen. However, it was acknowledged that 
the building was far too small for its purpose. It was estimated that there were 400 local 
fishermen while up to 3,000 others came in the herring season. In addition 200-300 men 
sailed to the port from Filey and Flamborough in the winter and spring. Accordingly, a 
large four-storey house on Sandside was purchased and plans were drawn up by John 
Caleb Petch to convert it to the Mission’s use. The estimated cost of the development 
including the cost of purchase was £1,200 towards which £192 donations had been 
pledged. A fund-raising committee was therefore set up under the chairmanship of the 
Bishop of Hull. [76] 


Subscriptions were slow to come in and when the new Institute was finally opened in 
August 1897 by the Archbishop of York, the committee in charge of its formation was 
still £1,000 in debt. Petch’s conversion provided a large ground floor room capable of 
accommodating 250 people primarily to be used as a games and recreation hall, but it 
would also be available for concerts and meetings of various types. The institute had been 
given a piano and an American organ. Also on the ground floor was a coffee bar. Upstairs 
were another large room where services could be held and a separate reading room. [77] 
The design concept of a cafeteria on the ground floor and a room to hold religious 
services on the upper floor was often adopted in the building of mission halls at this time, 
for example St Paul’s Mission House in Scarborough built in 1879. [78] The Seamen’s 
Mission was enlarged in 1905 and the Institute moved into new accommodation in 1938. 
[79] 


Model Lodging House, William Street (opened 1897, demolished 1935) 

A ‘common lodging house’ was defined in law as one where persons of the poorer 
classes were received for gain and in which they used one or more rooms in common 
with the rest of the inmates either for eating or sleeping. [80][81] These houses were 
considered to be centres of potential disturbance and crime. In the nineteenth century they 
were initially supervised by the police and later by local authorities under powers given 
by Victorian public health legislation. [82] The Inspector of Common Lodging Houses 
for Scarborough reported to the Town Council that during 1896 some 55,179 beds were 
occupied in common lodging houses in the town. Of these, only 4,464 were occupied by 
women. The report emphasised that the occupants were not, by and large, tramps or 
seasonal visitors but men in more or less regular employment who occupied such 
accommodation for several months at a time. [83] 


The provision of such lodging accommodation was considered to be a viable business 
enterprise and accordingly the Scarborough Model Lodging-house Company Ltd was 
formed, its prospectus promising a 5% dividend. The directors were Alderman H. M. 
Cross JP, Mr John Dale JP, Mr Samuel Dove, Mr Alfred Gibson, Mr H. J. Morton JP, Mr 
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George Rowntree, Mr Joshua Rowntree JP, with Mr J. C. Harrison as secretary. These 
were all respectable citizens of Scarborough. John Caleb Petch was appointed architect to 
the Company to design a suitable building. [83] Although launched as a business 
proposition, the Model Lodging-house Company also had the social objective of 
improving living conditions for the poorer class of Scarborough’s inhabitants who had no 
permanent abode. A site for the development was chosen in William Street which 
extended through to Hope Street. The building was opened 26 July 1897. It could 
accommodate 70 males on the upper floor in two large dormitories with each bed 
partitioned off to form a separate cubicle, giving 500 cubic feet for each person. 
Lavatories for night use were provided on the upper floor. On the ground floor there were 
further lavatories, a bathroom, laundry, and a large kitchen with a dining area. The 
kitchen had a range where at least a dozen men could cook at the same time and each 
man had his own larder or cupboard. The cost of the building, which had been designed 
to be fireproof and have a high standard of sanitation, was £2,500 including the site and 
furnishings. [83] 


An associated development by the Scarborough Model Lodging-house Company Ltd was 
an institute, also in William Street, to provide leisure facilities for the occupants of the 
lodging house, to replace an earlier institute of 1892. It was opened in October 1897 by 
the Mayor of Scarborough, Robert A. Marillier. It comprised a reading room supplied 
with leading newspapers and periodicals, a billiards room with a new billiards table and a 
refreshment room. There was also provision made for chess, draughts, and bagatelle. The 
subscription rate was 2d per week and 3d for 50 games of billiards. With 60 to 80 
members the institute was financially self-sufficient. [84] 


The whole of William Street was compulsorily acquired by the local authority in 1935 
under powers in the Housing Act 1930 and the area demolished under a slum clearance 
plan. [85] In 1959 the area was developed initially on an experimental basis, as a coach 
park, which function it continued to serve in 2005. [86] 


Manor Road Congregational Church (opened 1898 demolished 1994) 

The rapid increase in the North-West Ward of Scarborough in the 1890s, that is the 
district bounded by Gladstone Road, the cemetery and Falsgrave Road, had seen the 
building of some 1,500 houses, with rents of between £11 and £20 a year, housing a 
population of about 6,000. John Caleb Petch had been architect for much of this 
development (vide supra). The nearest Congregational Church, the Bar Church, was 
some twenty minutes away on foot. Members of the Bar Church decided that a new 
church was needed in this northern area. In 1895 a site was purchased at the corner of 
Manor Road and Gordon Street at a cost of £264. A committee was formed under the 
chairmanship of the Rev. James Robertson, Pastor of the Bar Church. Petch, a member of 
the Bar Church and of this Committee, prepared plans for the new church with the remit 
that it was to hold 350 and to cost up to £2,000. When the Rev. Robertson left 
Scarborough in 1897 his successor as pastor at the Bar Church, the Rev. Frederick Hall, 
took over the project. [87][88] 


The foundation stone was laid on 10 September 1897 by Mr J. Compton Rickett, MP for 
Scarborough, and on the same occasion several memorial stones were laid by others. 
[89][90] The church was opened on Wednesday 13 July 1898 by Mrs Hall, the wife of 
the newly-appointed pastor of the Bar Church. The church, described at its opening as 
fourteenth-century Gothic in style, was built of brick with stone facings. A tower at the 
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corner of Manor Road and Gordon Street was surmounted with a spire, the total height 
being about 80 feet. The church was cruciform in shape and although built to hold 350 
worshippers, Petch had designed it so that it could accommodate an extra 200 without 
altering the exterior. The chancel containing the choir was raised, with a vestry 
underneath. There was a church parlour with two classrooms to act as a temporary 
Sunday school for 100 children. A cloakroom near the entrance fitted out to store 
umbrellas and hats was described at the time as a great ‘boon’ and a feature that should 
be ‘an essential part of all churches’. A minister’s house was also provided. The church 
was completed in less than 12 months, the contractors being Messrs Bastiman & Son, 
brickwork, T. Inglis, joinery, J. Hardgrave & Sons, slating, H. Postill; painting, A. Dove, 
plumbing and M. Whitehead, ironwork. [88][91] 


| MANOR ROAD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
, OPENING CEREMONY _ 
*“* 4 
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4 : A hi Figure 14: 
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Congregational 
Church, 1898. 


During a severe gale in April 1943 that affected much of Scarborough, including Marine 
Drive, Royal Albert Drive and some 200 houses, the spire of the church was severely 
damaged and had to be taken down. [92] The surviving tower was later surmounted by a 
plain cross. [93] In 1966 the Emmanuel Church took over the building which was re- 
opened 26 October of that year. [94] The building was finally demolished in 1994 to 
make way for flats. 


Primitive Methodist Chapel, Seamer Rd (1904 — extant 2006 — martial arts centre) 
The Seamer Road Primitive Methodist Society began in a small way, but, with the growth 
of population in this area of Scarborough, it soon grew to have over 100 members. In 
1880 the Society bought a plot of land in Seamer Road and in June 1882 a small mission 
room, which also served as a Sunday school, was opened at a cost of £750. [95][96] The 
little building became known as White’s Chapel named after its caretaker, Betty White, 
who kept a grocery shop opposite on the corner of Mill Lane. [97] 


With the continuing growth of the Seamer Road area of Falsgrave membership of the 
local Primitive Methodist congregation and its associated Sunday school also grew. By 
1902 the outstanding debt on White’s Chapel had been wiped off and it was therefore 
decided to build a new and larger chapel on the land the Society already owned on 
Seamer Road adjacent to its mission room. An architectural competition was held and 
John Caleb Petch’s design was chosen for the new building. [15][96] It may be worth 
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noting that Petch had previously designed the Norwood Primitive Methodist Chapel in 
Beverley, East Yorkshire, in 1901. [98][99] Foundation stones for the Seamer Road 
Chapel were laid on Wednesday 11 November 1903. The estimated cost of building was 
£1,600 and the laying of foundation stones and also of commemorative inscribed bricks 
was a source of income for the building fund, over £80 being raised by these activities 
alone. J. C. Petch laid a stone inscribed with his name and donated £10. 


Left: Figure 15: Seamer Road 
Primitive Methodist Church. 


Below: Figure 16: Memorial 
stone laid by J. C. Petch, Seamer 
Road Primitive Methodist 
Church. 


Petch’s design was in red brick with stone dressings, the entrance being via an open 
loggia. There were stairwells in the front corner towers and the southern tower was 
surmounted by a small spire, described in contemporary reports as a ‘spirette’. On the 
lower floor there were eight classrooms ‘fitted out to be fully equal to the modern 
requirements of an up-to-date Sunday school’. The pre-existing chapel was also put over 
to schoolroom use. The chapel itself began on the upper ground floor and was designed to 
be at the same level as the pre-existing chapel floor. Above this was a gallery floor. The 
whole chapel could accommodate 563 people — 275 on the ground floor, 180 in the 
gallery, 50 in the choir accommodation and the remainder in the transepts. The 
contractors were Messrs Hunter & Smith, brickwork and masonry, Mr T. Wilcox, 
joinery, Mr F. W. Rudeford, slating, Mr J. G. Gill, plumber, Messrs Appleby & Brogden, 
ironwork and Mr J. Carr, painting. [96] [100] [101] 


The new chapel was opened on the first of June 1904 but closed in December 1966 after 


a reorganisation of the Methodist churches in Scarborough. [102][103] The building is 
today (2005) used as a martial arts centre. 
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Columbus Ravine Baptist Church (1911-extant 2006) 


Figure 17: 
Columbus 


Ravine Baptist 
Church, 2005. 


With the development of new housing to the north of Dean Road Cemetery — the Victoria 
Park Estate (vide supra) — the main Baptist church in the town, Albemarle Baptist 
Church, was somewhat remote and becoming oversubscribed. The Trustees of the 
Albemarle Baptist Church therefore decided to build a new church on the northern side of 
the town and a site on Columbus Ravine was acquired. John Caleb Petch was selected as 
architect and plans were submitted to the local authority in 1909. [15] By 1910 The 
Builder was able to report that the church was in process of construction and would hold 
640 people. [105] 


Figure 18: 
TInitialled 
bricks at 


Columbus 
Ravine 
Baptist 
Church. 


The church was opened on 3 May 1911. [105] At the opening ceremony J. C. Petch 
explained that the original scheme had the frontage of the church more or less directly 
onto Columbus Ravine. However, by agreement with Scarborough Corporation, it had 
been built set back from the road which made it more prominent because of the rising 
land. Columbus Ravine Baptist Church, like Seamer Road Primitive Methodist Church, 
was built in pressed red brick with stone dressings and the window tracery was gothic in 
style. A large number of the pressed bricks carried the initials of donors to the building 
fund. Two short towers stood at the extremities of the frontage. Like Petch’s Seamer 
Road chapel, the south-easterly tower was topped with a small spire which has since been 
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removed. The church was conventional in design with a chancel, nave, two aisles and two 
transepts but also accommodated Baptist rites with a baptistery and retiring rooms for 
male and female candidates. The cost, including fitting out, was £2,575 and the 
contractors were Messrs Hunter & Smith, brickwork and plastering, Messrs T. Marshall 
& Son, joinery, Joseph Hardgrave, slating, Robert Simpson, plumbing and glazing, 
Messrs Brogden & Wilson, ironwork, and Mr H. Dodgson, painting. [106] 


The building is still in use (2005) as a Baptist church. 


William Boyes’ Remnant Warehouse (1901 and 1915) 

John Caleb Petch had been employed by William Boyes from as early as 1890 when he 
designed a conservatory and bathroom to Boyes’ house in Oak Road, Scarborough, later 
designing a new villa, Chesterfield, for him in 1897 (vide supra). [15] William Boyes 
(1859-1925) was a Scarborough-born entrepreneur who had been apprenticed to a draper 
in the town but by 1881 he had his own shop in Eastborough selling textile and other 
remnants. It was successful and in about 1885 he moved to a large disused warehouse in 
Market Street where he progressively bought up adjacent property, converting it to the 
use of his Remnant Warehouse. John Caleb Petch was responsible for the adaptation of 
these new premises to Boyes’ use. [15] In 1901 a major extension to the Market Street 
premises was opened in adjoining Queen Street to Petch’s design. [107] 


W. BOYES & CO., LIMITED, 
1.2.3.4 & 6, MARKET STREET, 


AND 
ie AS. Ayah, & Ad, 
A QUEEN STREET. 


et SCARBOROUGH, 


Figure 19: William 


Boyes' store, 1901 
development. 


SPECIAL THIS WEEK: 


GREAT PURCHASE OF 


Swiss& Muslin Embroidery Remnants 


OVER 6,600 YARDS. 


The new extension cost £10,000 to build. The three-storey building housed a wide range 
of products in what was, by then, essentially a department store. It included a café and 
restaurant for customers and separate facilities for staff. Lavatories were provided on 
each floor. A major external feature was an octagonal clock tower at the corner of Queen 
Street and Market Street with four clock faces. The clock was supplied by Messrs W. 
Potts & Sons of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, built to the design of Lord Grimthorpe, a 
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clock authority. To complement the main corner tower, Petch designed three other 
towers, one at the Queen Street end and two on the Market Street frontage. The 
Scarborough Mercury commented that ‘What was previously a somewhat dismal and 
gloomy corner has been converted into one of the most elegant and one entirely different 
from any other in town’. [107] 


On 26 February 1915 a fire totally destroyed Boyes’ Remnant Warehouse and adjacent 
properties including Queen Street Wesleyan Methodist Chapel. Both the trustees of the 
Wesleyan Chapel and William Boyes, a staunch Primitive Methodist, approached 
Scarborough Council to lease the old Town Hall in St Nicholas Street for temporary 
premises. However, the Wesleyans stepped down when they realised that the 
employment of some 70 shop staff was at risk and Boyes’ store took up temporary 
residence in St Nicholas Hall. [108] J. C. Petch was commissioned to design new 
premises for the store on the site of the old one. Although the fire was in February 1915, 
clearance of the site did not begin until July of that year. Because of conflict with 
wartime priorities, iron work for the frame of the new building did not arrive until the last 
week of 1915. However, in spite of these delays, the re-built store opened 19 July 1916, 
fully equipped to its previous standards but with empty lift shafts due to an embargo 
placed on the supply of lifts by the Ministry of Munitions. [109][110] This work that 
John Caleb Petch did for the rebuilding of Boyes’ Remnant Warehouse was the last major 
work he undertook in his professional career. 


Below: Figure 20: William Boyes' store, 
rebuilt 1916. 


Right: Figure 21: Boyes' store, 2005 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK 


Numerically, by far the largest volume of plans that John Caleb Petch filed with the local 
authority for approval was for additions and/or alterations to existing buildings. [15] 
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Houses 

At the same time that new houses were being built, existing houses were being improved 
and enlarged. Extensions might include the addition of an extra wing or a new storey to a 
house. Improvements could range from the basic, such as the addition of a water closet to 
replace an earth closet, or the addition of bay windows, bedrooms, a bathroom or kitchen. 
More luxurious additions included conservatories or ferneries. Some additions reflect the 
changes in transportation seen in Petch’s career. In the 1880s stables were being 
designed, in the 1890s ‘cycle houses’ appeared while in 1907 Petch designed his first 
‘motor house’ for George Rowntree at his house in Weaponness Park. 


Shops 

With the growth in population and the spread of housing beyond the town centre, the 
need for more conveniently sited retail outlets increased. Petch designed a considerable 
number of conversions to shop usage as well as upgrading existing shops. In 1897 he 
designed a re-build for the Co-operative Store in Victoria Road. New shops were also 
included in the new estates of houses that Petch designed. These were usually placed 
where two roads joined, creating the typical corner shop. 


Visitor Accommodation and Attractions 

Petch was involved in several designs to improve various hotels and lodging houses. He 
worked for the Misses Ridley, at the Red Lea Hotel, Prince of Wales Terrace, fitting a lift 
in 1901 and in 1907 he enlarged the hotel by incorporating the adjacent house. He also 
did further work at the hotel in 1910 and 1913. For the same ladies he converted two 
adjacent properties on Esplanade to a boarding house in 1908. For Mrs Neville he 
designed a new dining room for the Alexandra Hotel, Queen’s Parade in 1890. In 1896 
Petch designed additions to the Railway Hotel and enlarged the dining room at the 
County Hotel, both hotels in Westborough belonging to Thomas Brackenbury. For John 
Swift he designed additions to Swift’s Boarding House, Blenheim Terrace in 1897 and in 
1902 he designed a new wing to the Westfield Hotel, 4 Westfield Terrace for Mr S. H. 
Cox. For the theatre proprietor Henry Mayhew (1846-1900), Petch designed additions to 
the Theatre Royal, St Thomas Street, in 1895 and in 1898 a property store in Playhouse 
Yard. 


Envoi 

Many of John Caleb Petch’s buildings survive into the twenty-first century, although not 
always fulfilling their original purpose. Petch’s houses have also survived into this 
century and command good prices in today’s housing market. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS: CHURCH BUILDINGS FILES 


By RICHARD J. CROCKER 


Dealing with enquiries sent in to the East Yorkshire Family History Society over a period 
of time resulted in my having a substantial file of references to, and press cuttings about, 
the church buildings in Scarborough and the surrounding area. However, this collection is 
not comprehensive and it is not readily available to the public. Scarborough Library and 
Information Centre has many files, in various sequences, which deal with this subject 
matter. While these have proved of great value there is not one for each church and the 
files themselves vary in the extent of their coverage. It was against this background that I 
decided to undertake a project to create a new sequence of files. The intention here is to 
give easy access to basic information on the buildings and to provide a starting point for 
researchers wanting to develop the topic further. 


Each of the 'Church Buildings Files', as they have been termed, comprises copies of 
material relating to the key events in the life of the building such as the laying of the 
foundation stone, dedication, extensions and development, and where applicable the 
conversion or demolition of the structure. The main sources used have been newspapers 
and parish magazines. While the limitations of these sources have to be considered, the 
advantage has been that a reasonably complete picture can be created in a comparatively 
short time. In the future it may be possible to expand the files using material from other 
sources, but the decision was taken that, for the time being, it was better to make the 
basic material available than it was to wait until a wider selection of sources could be 
consulted. Details of the war memorials that were erected in these buildings have also 
been included in the files. 


Since the inception of the project, files have been completed for the following church 
buildings: Saint Mary's, Christ Church, Saint Thomas's, Saint Martin's, All Saints’, Saint 
Paul's, Saint Michael's, Holy Trinity, Saint John's, Saint James's, Saint Saviour's, Saint 
Columba's, Saint Luke's, Saint Mark's (Newby), Holy Nativity (Eastfield) and Holy 
Apostles. Separate files have also been completed documenting the history of the 
following burial grounds: Saint Mary's, Quaker, Baptist, Independent/Congregational, 
Wesleyan Methodist, Dean Road and Manor Road Cemeteries and Woodlands (including 
the crematorium). Work is currently underway to create files for the church buildings 
belonging to the Non-conformist denominations. 


Comments and feedback on the files would be welcome and can be sent to me at: 
424 Scalby Road, Scarborough, YO12 6EE or to 


RichardC@eyfhs.freeserve.co.uk 


In concluding this brief report I would like to thank Sandra Turner and Jon Webster of 
Scarborough Library and Information Centre for their support of, and assistance with, this 
project. Also I express my thanks to the members of the Scarborough Archaeological and 
Historical Society and the East Yorkshire Family History Society who have provided 
invaluable information and advice. 
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TWO BUILDINGS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


By KEITH JOHNSTON 


Introduction 


In late nineteenth-century Scarborough the feeling was sometimes expressed that the 
town was falling behind its rivals. 'The fact is the town lacks go and business tact, and 
unless it wakes up there is nothing else before it than to glide into a sleepy, standstill 
town,' was the view of the writer of ‘Jottings’ in The Scarborough Mercury of 26" April 
1889. [1] In the following year the same writer reviewed developments in some of the 
south coast resorts, commenting that 'While the advocates of a stand-still and stick-in-the- 
mud policy are raising their voices at Scarborough, the residents of Hastings are 
discovering that to "rest and be thankful" means allowing competing watering places to 
out-distance it,’ and showing how Hastings was responding to the challenges it faced 
from other resorts. He concluded 'All these signs of progress in other seaside resorts show 
that Scarborough must keep moving on if it is not to be belated and sink to the position of 
a third or fourth rate watering-place'’. [2] 


Some proposals to develop Scarborough further as a resort were put forward. One 
ambitious scheme, proposed by Thomas Oakey in 1886, was highly imaginative, if also 
totally impractical. He advocated the demolition of all houses below Queen Street and 
King Street, the removal of the harbour with its fishing and shipping trades to Scalby 
Mills, and the engaging of 'one of the best architects in the country to draw a plan for 
laying out for building purposes in the best way what is now the old town. Lay this part 
of the town out in streets, squares, crescents, terraces, and so on, from the Grand Hotel to 
the outer Pier, from Queen-street to the Castle walls, from the Bolts, Burr-bank, Princess- 
street, Longwestgate, up to Castle-road'. He continued 'I would go further and build all 
over the Castle field; I mean that I would buy this field of [sic] the Government and 
destroy the barracks. I do not know that I would destroy the Castle and Castle wall, but I 
would build a row of houses behind the Castle wall, facing the south’. If the details of 
Oakey's proposal were far-fetched and untypical of other proposals, the thinking behind 
the scheme was not out of line with the views of others. He wrote 'all our seasons are 
poor now' and ‘Without more pluck and enterprise the glory of Scarborough will for ever 
depart’. What he really wanted, and he was not alone in this, was a winter season to 
increase Scarborough's prosperity. [3] 


Other proposals were more practicable and some, notably the scheme for a marine drive 
round the castle headland, did come to fruition. Two schemes of the 1890s that attracted a 
great deal of attention and support and seemed practicable but nevertheless came to 
nothing were those for a winter wardens facing the Foreshore Road in the South Bay and 
an assembly and recreation hall in the Clarence Gardens in the North Bay. The two 
proposed buildings are interesting in themselves as showing what might have been, but 
the reasons why they were never constructed are also revealing. 


Ty 


The Winter Gardens scheme 


In the summer of 1892 the prospectus of the Scarborough Winter Gardens, Limited, was 
issued, full details appearing in an advertisement in The Scarborough Mercury. [4] The 
company, with a capital of £50,000, had been incorporated 'to provide the capital to 
purchase the Kingscliffe [5] Estate, Scarborough, and erect thereon a winter gardens and 
other buildings, from which it is confidently believed a large and profitable revenue will 
accrue’. The directors, who included two local men, Councillor George E. Hudson, a 
brewer, and chartered accountant Mr. S. C. Platts, were able to point out that many local 
investors had already bought shares in the company. A great deal of optimism was in the 
air regarding the prospects of the company, not least because of Scarborough's popularity 
as a resort: more than 800,000 people had visited the resort in 1891, according to the 
prospectus. [6] 


On the face of it the optimism was justified. As the prospectus stated, "The establishment 
of a Winter Gardens in Scarborough has for years past been contemplated.' [7] In 1865 
the architect W. B. Stewart was approached to draw up plans for winter gardens to be 
~ erected in the town, though the scheme came to nothing. [8] In the 1880s Oakey had 
envisaged winter gardens as part of his proposal for the redevelopment of the Old Town, 
as a follow up to his original letter revealed. [9] Several years later 'Much Needed’, one of 
the entrants in Scarborough Corporation's competition for designs for the development of 
its property in the Weaponness valley, proposed winter gardens, among other buildings. 
[10] Clearly the idea of winter gardens which would extend Scarborough's season was 
not new, but what was different now, according to the prospectus, was that the company 
believed it had the ideal site, 'In such a position as would enable excursionists and visitors 
to enter without having to walk any distance from the shore’. [11] Heath, the company's 
architect, expanded on the advantages of the site in an article in the Scarborough Gazette: 


The position of the Kings-cliffe Estate is in every way unique, being on the 
foreshore, where the multitude of visitors and excursionists assemble, and also in 
close proximity to the town and principal hotels, boarding-houses and railway 
station. 


The grounds are peculiarly adapted for the purpose, having a direct and steep 
gradient to the foreshore, and being well stocked with trees and shrubs. The 
external grounds can be made into beautiful gardens at a minimum cost, affording 
ample space for walks, terraces, arbours, refreshment rooms, &c., &c. The most 
eligible estate, although so near the town and possessing all the attractions above- 
mentioned, is bounded on all sides by public thoroughfares, which supply 
facilities for means of ingress or egress at any point and in any direction seldom 
to be found in similar places. [12] 


The Scarborough Winter Gardens, Limited, had ambitious plans for this site, as the 
prospectus revealed: 


It is intended that the Winter Gardens shall contain the finest and most attractive 
room in Scarborough, and the buildings proposed to be erected in connection with 
the same will comprise numerous shops facing the foreshore, and also others 
having frontages to Bland's Cliff. ... It is also intended to erect at one end of the 
great Hall a large and powerful organ, and in the centre a stage of sufficient 
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dimensions to accommodate a large company of actors and a_ variety 
entertainment. The whole of the buildings will be illuminated by the electric light. 
[13] 


Heath provided more details of the proposed development: 


My designs for the buildings, as prepared at present, provide for on the Foreshore 
level, a row of one-storey buildings, 20 feet in depth, so laid out that they can be 
divided, and let as separate shops or used as an arcade, and so constructed that 
any change in the arrangements as circumstances may require can easily and 
cheaply be made. 


In the centre of these shops is a large double staircase to the principal floor; at the 
south end is a ticket and enquiry office, and at the north end the "Sheffield Arms," 
the property of this company, now of small dimensions (at the corner of the street 
known as Bland's Cliff), which it is intended to rebuild in a more attractive and 
commodious style. At the rear of these one-storey buildings, are cellars, 
lavatories, electric lighting and heating chambers, &c., which are arranged under 
part of the large hall. 


The main building is 20ft. back from the lower front, and the lower buildings have 
flat roofs, forming a promenade (12ft. above the foreshore level), with shelters, 
refreshment rooms, &c. 


On the next floor is the grand hall of the Winter Gardens, 190ft. long by 110ft. 
wide, the centre part of the floor being of polished oak, with promenade raised 
floors 12ft. wide at each side. Stage and proscenium, ladies' and gentlemens' [sic] 
lavatories, cloak rooms and refreshment rooms. 


Sixteen feet above the floor level are spacious galleries all round, with wide 
staircases, and from the galleries are large doors leading to the various balconies 
(which overlook the foreshore and promenade), return round the ends of the main 
building, and afford access to the gardens in the rear, which at this point are at the 
same gallery level. In the south end gallery is a large recess for the organ it is 
intended to erect, a handsome stage for variety entertainments, and 
accommodation for the orchestra. The roof is about 7Oft. high in the centre, 
constructed of arched ribs without any tie rods, affording free and uninterrupted 
scope for trapeze and other acrobatic entertainments. 


Advantage is taken of the steep public thoroughfares, north and south, to provide 
commodious entrances at each end of the main building and hall, on the level, 
although 12 feet higher than the shop floors in Foreshore-Road, while from the 
large hall numerous exits are provided on the main floor, as well as the galleries. 


Over the central or principal foreshore entrance is a clock tower, enclosing the 
wide staircases and having doorways communicating with the grand _ hall, 
promenade, galleries and balconies, and on the third and fourth floors, rooms, 
each sufficiently large for a billiard table, with approaches on to the roof and 
upper interior of the hall. 
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Successive observatories are arranged above, of various forms and sizes. 


Iron and glass will be largely used in the buildings, and the facings of the walls 
will be of red brick, with parts of terra cotta, and dressings of the local Yorkshire 
stone. [14] 
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Figure |: The proposed winter gardens as depicted in the company's prospectus. 


To show locals what the building would be like, and to entice people to invest in the 
company, a coloured perspective drawing of the interior of the grand hall was displayed 
at Messrs. Tonks and Sons, Westborough. [15] 


The directors intended to proceed with the scheme as quickly as possible, according to 
the prospectus, and every effort would be made to have the buildings completed at an 
early date. [16] But no buildings were ever erected and the scheme came to nothing. Why 
was this? 


Not everyone in Scarborough believed that the King's Cliff site was the best one for a 
winter gardens. One writer, ‘A Winter Visitor’, advocated the oval space in the Old Cliff 
as having the best position for the purpose, ‘being so central and accessible to every part 
of the town’, [17] a view supported by “Another Visitor’. [18] But the site chosen was not 
the main concern of the writer of ‘Postal Notes’ in the Scarborough Post, who believed 
that “Scarborough needs a Winter Garden as much as ever, and the experience of other 
watering-places warrants the hope that such a building, on the Foreshore-road, would pay 
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a handsome dividend’. The building as planned was not ideal and more thought needed to 
be given to the design: 


The first plans were defective, in that they provided one big hall, and nothing 
more. This will have to be remedied. The Winter Gardens must be adapted for 
two distinct sets of patrons — the visiting multitude in summer, the residents in 
winter. There should be a swimming bath in the basement, open all day and every 
day, reserved for swimming; there should be a covered space for promenaders 
facing the front, available in winter and summer alike; there should be a 
comfortable restaurant, where the tripper, in July, could have his snack, and where 
the convalescent, in February, could have his lunch; there must be a room where 
concerts can be held — as at Devonshire Park, Eastbourne — and there might be a 
cozy [sic] suite of rooms where, on wet days in summer, parties might read, play 
chess, and amuse themselves in peace and quietness. [19] 


Something else, however, was more important in the failure of the scheme than 
considerations of site and design. The Scarborough Winter Gardens, Limited, never had 
the money to proceed with the scheme. To understand why this was, it is necessary to 
trace the history of the company and of the scheme. 


Figure 2: The proposed site of the Winter Gardens as it is in 2006. 


The King's Cliff estate had been on the market for several years [20] when it was 
purchased in the spring of 1891 by Mr. John Blackburn, [21] a shoddy manufacturer with 
addresses in Valley Road, Scarborough, and Lancaster Road, Harrogate. [22] The 
newspaper reports give no indication of what Blackburn intended to do with the property, 
but in any case he soon granted an option to purchase the property to Samuel Charles 
Platts, a local chartered accountant with experience of running the North Bay Promenade 
Pier, for £18,000. [23] Immediately on acquiring the option Platts appears to have made 
an arrangement with Herbert Portway, who had worked with him before in company 
promoting, [24] to join him in the venture. [25] Platts and Portway appear to have 
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brought this estate to the notice of several financiers and company promoters, and to have 
prepared various schemes, including an Eiffel Tower and a circus. [26] The preparation 
of the plans for an Eiffel tower, Platts was later to claim, had cost a considerable amount 
of money. [27] 


None of these schemes came to anything. Then Platt and Portway met Mr. W. Darker 
Pitt, through whom the London and General Contract Corporation, Limited, offered 
£25,000 for the King's Cliff estate. [28] This Corporation was incorporated in December 
1891 [29] and soon set up the Winter Gardens Company, Limited, which was 
incorporated on 24" February 1892. [30] The Founders' Share Prospectus was issued in 
the same month, stating that every effort would be made to have a portion of the Winter 
Gardens ready for the reception of visitors during the 1892 season. [31] In April of that 
year the Winter Gardens Company entered into a preliminary agreement with a Mr. 
Oliver Cromwell for the erection of Winter Gardens at a cost not exceeding £23,000. [32] 
The Ordinary Shares Prospectus was finally approved in May 1892 [33] and issued in the 
following month [34] or in July. [35] 


However, the scheme attracted few investors. In July 1892 only about 1861 ordinary 
shares were issued. [36] It was later claimed that the lack of interest was because the 
prospectus was issued during the General Election, 'a most inopportune time for the 
purpose and which brought its own condemnation in the small responses on the part of 
the public already referred to’. [37] 


Later investigations were to show that investors were right to be cautious. Some of the 
practices of the people and companies involved in this scheme were dubious. An 
investigation committee appointed by the Scarborough Winter Gardens Company 
reported that 'nearly the whole of the proceedings of those concerned in promoting the 
Company have been most irregular and disingenuous and such as, had they previously 
been disclosed, would have prevented the subscription of any capital whatsoever’. [38] 
Platts, it appears, was acting as auditor to the Winter Gardens Company while at the same 
time interested in the sale of the estate to the company! This went against the Articles of 
Association of the company. [39] A certificate signed by Valentine Fowler, Scarborough 
valuer and prominent local Conservative, and dated 16"" March 1892 valued the estate at 
£31,900 10s. according to the prospectus issued in the summer. [40] However, in April 
the London and General Contract Corporation agreed to sell the estate to the Scarborough 
Winter Gardens Company, Limited, ‘at such price as the said premises shall be valued by 
Mr. Valentine Fowler, of Scarborough’. [41] So when was the valuation actually made? 
Furthermore, as the author of the ‘Jottings’ column in the Scarborough Mercury 
scathingly wrote, 'Mr. Platts knew that the estate was worth no such sum; everybody in 
the town except Mr. Fowler also had the same knowledge’. [42] Lord Francis George 
Godolphin Osborne, elected chairman of the Winter Gardens Company in July 1892, [43] 
was the subject of a Jottings column in August of the same year, in which it was pointed 
out that during a period of a few years before 1890 he had become a director of no less 
than fifteen limited companies, many of which were wound up within a short time of 
their incorporation and were, in effect, sham companies. Clearly having Osborne in mind, 
the writer, referring to the younger sons of the nobility, claimed 'Some of these younger 
sons seem to find a place in every shady undertaking that is placed upon the market’. [44] 
The Scarborough Winter Gardens scheme was, unfortunately, such a shady undertaking. 
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If one person more than any other was responsible for the failure of this scheme it was W. 
Darker Pitt, of whom the Scarborough Mercury wrote 'Mr. Pitt has been the centre round 
which the whole affair has revolved’. [45] Pitt, like Osborne, had a past that did not bear 
close examination. At a special extraordinary meeting of the Scarborough Winter 
Gardens Company on gin January 1893 it was shown clearly that Pitt, an undischarged 
bankrupt, had a history of floating companies that did not last long, including the 
Manchester Domestic Servants' Registry Association, the Bank of Oldham, the 
Staffordshire Union Bank, the National Syndicate Trust, the Globe Wine Company, the 
Beck Hematite Iron Ore Company, and Nasch's Patent Buttonhole Company. He had also 
promoted some unsuccessful companies at Douglas, Isle of Man, and Eiffel Tower 
schemes at Blackpool, Brighton, and elsewhere. [46] Well might the author of ‘Jottings’ 
write 'Who is Mr. Pitt? He is a gentleman with a history; but like the history of many 
other men, it is not one that redounds to the credit of the owner of it’. [47] All the 
evidence suggests that Pitt saw the Scarborough Winter Gardens Company as an 
opportunity to enrich himself at the expense of Scarborough and other investors. At the 
meeting of 9" January 1893 this was well summed up by Mr. T. W. Rider, who said of 
Pitt, 'It is evident when he came to Scarborough, he came to the greenest place on earth. 
[48] 


There were thoughts of taking legal action against the directors of the Scarborough 
Winter Gardens Company and of reconstructing the company and carrying on with the 
scheme, but these came to nothing. The Company went into liquidation amid a number of 
legal actions, including one by that Company against the London and General Contract 
Company, Pitt's vehicle for enriching himself. [49] 


The Clarence Gardens Recreation and Assembly Hall Scheme 


In the late nineteenth century important developments took place on the North Side of 
Scarborough. The Royal Albert Drive and the Clarence Gardens were constructed, the 
North Bay pier was improved, and local boarding-house proprietors and others with an 
interest in the area provided music in the Clarence Gardens. [50] What was lacking, 
however, was a hall in which entertainment could be provided when the weather was bad. 


The first reference to the possibility of erecting such a hall appears to have been made by 
Meredith Whittaker in 1893. About to stand down from the Council, he gave an address 
on municipal topics in which he said it would be a wise thing to build a concert hall on a 
piece of flat land between the carriage drive going down to the North Pier. He envisaged 
a building longer than the Old Town Hall in St. Nicholas Street, in which the meeting he 
was addressing was taking place, but not quite so wide. It might have architectural 
features and would be a great improvement to the cliff; the band could play there when it 
was wet, entertainments could be provided in the evenings, and thus the property would 
sustain the band, which could be a more powerful band than they had yet had on the 
North Cliff. He thought it could be built for £2,000. The Corporation might erect the 
building and then rent it out to some of the public to recoup the costs, the scheme 
therefore not costing the ratepayers anything in the long run. If twelve or twenty were to 
join together, Whittaker said, he would make one in that undertaking. 'It was just the 
place wanted for to entertain the people in, and especially the large number who went to 
the North Side.' [51] 
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It seems that a provisional committee was soon set up to develop the idea suggested by 
Whittaker and that in addition to Whittaker it consisted of a group of small businessmen 
with interests on the North Side, including W. Robinson, who acted as its secretary. [52] 
The author of ‘Postal Notes’ in the Scarborough Post described them as ‘a few 
enterprising gentlemen interested in the prosperity of the North Side’. [53] This 
committee had plans drawn up and also an architect's estimate of the cost of a scheme for 
the erection of a Recreation and Assembly Hall and other buildings [54] in the Clarence 
Gardens. These documents were sent to Town Clerk J. E. T. Graham late in 1893, along 
with a letter in which Robinson claimed that the buildings would meet a want that was 
long felt on the North Cliff, and be in accordance with the powers given to the 
Corporation by the local Act, sections 160 and 162, to erect such a place. Robinson also 
stated that should the Recreation and Assembly Hall be erected by the Corporation, and 
provided the outlay did not exceed £3,000, a limited company would at once be formed 
for the purpose of renting the buildings, and would guarantee a rent equivalent to the 
interest and repayment of the loan borrowed by the Urban Sanitary Authority to meet the 
cost of the erection of the buildings. [55] 


The plans prepared by Caleb Petch were only intended to be suggestive, to give a general 
idea of what the promoters felt would be appropriate for the sort of building they had in 
mind for the Clarence Gardens. Nevertheless they had been carefully thought out. The 
Assembly Room would be 60 feet by 52 feet at least, perhaps 70 feet by 52 feet, and 
would have a promenade eight feet wide on two sides and one end, a recessed orchestra 
which would not encroach on the area of the floor and retiring rooms. To the north of the 
Recreation Hall would be a café divided into two portions, one available at all times to 
the public and the other arranged so that it could be reserved solely, if desired, for those 
attending entertainments or gatherings held in the hall. Around three sides of the café 
would be a colonnade eight feet wide designed to shelter customers from rain or the rays 
of the sun; interestingly the report in the Scarborough Mercury which furnishes these 
details refers to rain before sun! 
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Figure 3: Plan of the proposed Recreation and Assembly Hall in the Clarence Gardens. 


Much thought had been given to the external appearance of the proposed building, the 
main part of which would essentially be of red brick and the café largely of plate glass, 
with the same material used freely on the side of the hall facing the sea. The roof was to 
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be of red tiles, 'they being more picturesque in appearance than ordinary slates'. The 
height of the ridge of the main part of the building from ground level was to be only 35 
feet and would not interfere with the line of view from the cliff top in front of Blenheim 
Terrace to the North Bay Pier; the roof of the café would be considerably lower. 


Figure 4: Elevation of the proposed Clarence Gardens Recreation and Assembly Hall as it 
would have appeared from the sea. 


Petch estimated the cost of the building at £2,651 18s. The fitting out of the Assembly 
Hall and Café would be extra and would be done by the promoters. [56] 


The scheme had its supporters. The author of ‘Jottings’ in the Scarborough Mercury 
wrote 'What is wanted on the North Cliff is a large assembly hall in which a band could 
play when the weather was not favourable for outdoor performances, and which could be 
used for entertainments and recreation. Frequently in the past the band has played on wet 
days without a single person to listen to the music, while visitors have been pent up in 
their rooms in anything but a good humour because there was no place on the cliff where 
they could congregate under cover. It is when the weather is most unsettled that 
arrangements should be made for entertaining the visitors’. [57] The subscribers to the 
North Cliff Band were also naturally in favour. [58] 


In spite of this support, however, the proposals came to nothing. The lengthy 
correspondence between W. Robinson, on behalf of the promoters, and J. E. T. Graham, 
the Town Clerk, reveals that a special sub-committee of the Council's Streets, Sewerage, 
Buildings and Fires Committee had raised several objections to the scheme. [59] The sub- 
committee assumed that the building could not be erected for the amount estimated by the 
proposers of the scheme, though it did not attempt to demonstrate that the estimate was 
unreliable but simply assumed that the cost would probably greatly exceed it. [60] This 
assumption seems to have been based on the sub-committee's view of the probable cost 
of the building's foundations. There may also have been a fear that the putting in of the 
foundations might damage the undercliff. 


Another objection raised by the sub-committee was that the building would be used for 
purposes that would have an injurious effect upon the property on the cliff and that 
entertainments would be given that respectable ratepayers would strongly object to. That 
this was not a strong objection in practice is suggested by the fact that the Corporation 
could define the use to which the buildings would be put in any lease that it granted, 
something which the Scarborough Mercury pointed out. [61] 
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The reality was that with the exception of Councillor E. R. Cross, the members of the 
sub-committee did not want the scheme to go ahead. The leading figure in this opposition 
to the scheme was Alderman Land, who had a record of objecting to proposed 
improvements on the North Side, [62] probably because of his business interests on the 
South Cliff. He was certainly regarded by his critics as being very narrow minded, 
Thomas Whittaker writing that ‘it is very contemptible for any public official to be so 
one-sided in a common-wealth as not to see further than his own doorstep’. [63] 


Because of its objections to the scheme, the sub-committee proposed what the 
Scarborough Mercury described as 'a preposterous condition’, [64] one which that 
newspaper believed only Town Clerk Graham could have evolved, suggesting that he too 
opposed the scheme. [65] The condition was that the promoters should guarantee the 
payment of the rent for the building for 20 years, and deposit a sum of money equal to the 
actual cost of the buildings, while the Council would only guarantee them a tenancy for 
three years. [66] The promoters not unnaturally could not accept this condition and the 
scheme was shelved, though two councillors, W. R. Appleyard and E. R. Cross, were 
unhappy with this decision. [67] 


Those who had supported the scheme, such as the Scarborough Mercury, were very 
unhappy about its fate. That newspaper claimed that 'A more one-sided, deliberately 
devised prohibitive condition could not possibly have been imposed, and a surer way of 
defeating the scheme devised’ and continued 'It has, however, been so clumsily 
propounded that no one will be deceived by it’. [68] The Mercury clearly believed that 
the North Side had suffered because some people who had interests on the South Side did 
not want to see rival attractions develop on the other side of the resort, [69] but also 
suggested that Sir George Sitwell's Scarborough Post was against the scheme because it 
was associated with Meredith Whittaker and supported by the Mercury. [70] Of the 
current editor of the Scarborough Post, the author of ‘Jottings’ in the Mercury wrote: 'He 
has got "W." on the brain, poor fellow, as some of his predecessors have had.' [71] 
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Figure 5: The site of the proposed Recreation and Assembly Hall as it is in 2006. 
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Conclusions 


The history of Scarborough, like the history of other seaside resorts, is littered with 
development proposals that came to nothing; on the face of it, the two schemes examined 
in this article are just two among many. But in reality these schemes are very revealing, 
especially about attitudes in the late nineteenth century towards the development of the 
resort. There were people in the town who saw that Scarborough must continue to 
provide new attractions if it was to prosper as a seaside holiday town and that a modern 
seaside resort needed up-to-date indoor entertainment facilities. Some of these people 
were so anxious for the town to develop new venues and, no doubt, to make a profit from 
them that they were attracted to a winter gardens scheme that never had a chance of 
success because of the actions and motives of its main promoters. 


While there were some, like Meredith Whittaker, who saw that the development of a new 
attraction was likely to benefit the town as a whole, not just the particular locality in 
which it was situated, there were others who were not so perceptive and who sought to 
protect their own interests by thwarting new developments that they regarded as threats. 
Such was the case with the opponents of the proposed Assembly and Recreation Hall in 
the Clarence Gardens. 


In this case, however, personal antagonism towards Whittaker also played its part in 
frustrating a scheme with which he was associated. Fortunately for Scarborough, other 
schemes supported by Meredith Whittaker were to be implemented, including many of 
those associated with Harry W. Smith. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS: THE 1912 SCARBOROUGH 
HISTORICAL PAGEANT AND PLAY 


By TREVOR PEARSON 


In the summer of 1912 the grounds of the castle were the setting for a unique theatrical 
event called the Scarborough Historical Pageant and Play. On five succesive nights 
beginning on 9 July, a cast of 1,300 drawn from the population of the town performed a 
series of short plays based on well-known events in the history of Scarborough. 
Audiences of several thousand people sat in a makeshift wooden stand to watch the 
pageant unfold before them with the castle walls and keep providing an evocative 
backdrop as well as much-needed shelter from the elements. Although it took place 
almost a century ago, memory of the pageant has been kept alive through the inclusion of 
pictures of the event in various recent books reproducing early photographs of the town. 
They give us an impression of how the pageant must have looked but they tell us nothing 
about how the event was planned, who organised it or how well the performances went. It 
was to try and answer questions such as these that I have started to research the pageant, 
beginning with local newspaper accounts. 


The first surprise is that the pageant took nearly 18 months to prepare, beginning with the 
first recorded meeting held on 21 February 1911 when the idea first took shape. The 
Reverend F. Stapleton emerged at the meeting as one of the strongest supporters for a 
pageant declaring that ‘Scarborough’s rich history lends itself to a most attractive historic 
pageant’. He was supported by W. Rea, the Member of Parliament for Scarborough, who 
declared that the idea was well calculated to attract visitors to the town. Taking a more 
educational viewpoint, local worthy Joshua Rowntree saw the main value of the pageant _ 
as a way of giving a series of good object lessons that would be ‘remembered and 
understood by all spectators’. Whatever the stated educational and tourist benefits to the 
town in holding a pageant, there was probably also the unstated hope of making a profit 
since earlier pageants at York and Pickering had all made money. The meeting broke up 
with the Reverend Stapleton appointed secretary to an executive committee who were 
charged in moving the plans forward. 


The newspaper accounts record events moving forward fairly rapidly in the middle 
months of 1911 with the issuing of shares to raise the £5,000 necessary to stage the event; 
the appointment on 14 March of a salaried general secretary to oversee the day to day 
organisation followed by the selection of a ‘pageant master’ on 24 May. After 
considering a number of locations including Bramcote School and the Castle Dykes, the 
castle headland, then still in the ownership of the borough, was decided upon as the most 
suitable site. Rather optimistically as it turned out, the borough agreed to rent the castle 
grounds to the pageant committee for a 25% share of the profit. 


Research will hopefully define more clearly the roles of the various individuals appointed 
to organise the pageant and the progress of work during the latter half of 1911 and the 
early months of 1912. It is estimated that around 500 volunteers were engaged in the 
preparatory work making costumes and designing the sets and props. The rehearsals took 
place at what is now Westwood School whilst the costumes makers gathered at a house in 
the Crescent. The props were made at former railway goods offices in Valley Bridge 
Road (the site is now occupied by the Comet Store). 
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Moving forward in time to the second week of July and the five performances of the 
pageant, the newspaper reports build a vivid picture of the event. The sun shone 
brilliantly on the first day (9 July) as vast and eager crowds lined castle road from 2.00 in 
the afternoon until 7.00 at night to watch the arrival and departure of the performers. 
Many of the performers arrived on bicycles in full-costume ‘recalling a procession of 
cyclists in fancy dress’. The next day mayors and mayoresses from across Yorkshire and 
further afield attended the performance as guests of the Town Council. Their arrival was 
greeted with loud applause. The third day, 11 July, was the best attended with nearly 
4,000 in the audience. The weather turned threatening but in the end only a light drizzle 
fell. The penultimate day ended in recriminations as the police, fearful of crowd safety, 
put a stop to the much-anticipated procession through the town of the costumed 
participants after the end of the day’s performance. The final day was a Saturday and 
began with the distribution of boxes of chocolates to all the juvenile performers. The 
newspaper account states that 300 boxes were given out. About 3,000 attended to hear the 
mayor of Scarborough assert in his closing speech that the pageant ‘will live as a 
landmark in the annals of Scarborough’. However, as the performers made their way for 
the last time off the castle hill to an evening gathering at the Londesborough Theatre, 
recriminations began as it emerged that the pageant had made a significant loss of £1,673. 


The final chapter in the story the pageant, painfully laid out in the pages of the local 
paper, involves the heated debate following the confirmed financial loss. Nevertheless, in 
the face of vehement opposition, it was decided to repeat the pageant over three days at 
the end of August 1912 in an effort to recoup some of the losses. Seat prices were 
reduced and despite bad weather the repeats made an eventual profit of £202. This put the 
shareholders in a better mood and one even suggested erecting a permanent memorial to 
the pageant, an idea which never seems to have been carried out! 


The pageant has proved more fascinating than I could have imagined when I embarked 
upon the research. There is a real sense of the whole town coming together to support this 
celebration of the town’s past. A great feeling of poignancy now attaches to the event. 
Little did the performers or the audience realise they were poised on the brink of a 
catastrophic war or that barely two years after the pageant Scarborough would suffer an 
horrendous naval bombardment that would leave over 20 dead and many more injured. 
However, in conclusion I am certain that the Society’s own efforts in 2002 and 2003 to 
recreate the ‘Beating of the Bounds’ procession recaptured some of the spirit of the 1912 
pageant. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN 
SCARBOROUGH 2004-2005 


By CHRISTOPHER HALL 


This article covers archaeological investigations carried out in Scarborough from the 
publication of Transactions 38 until November 2005. As usual the field team has been 
very busy over the period in question carrying out a wide range of excavations, 
evaluation and monitoring projects. 


THE LOUNGE SITE, HARCOURT PLACE, SCARBOROUGH 
SITE CODE LS04 NATIONAL GRID REFERENCE TA0436 8846 


This site is on the south side of Harcourt Place and is sometimes known as the Sunken 
Garden. It is flanked on the east by Marine Parade and on the south by a block of 
buildings. Regressive map analysis indicated that much of the site had been built on, from 
at least the first quarter of the eighteenth century, but due to demolition in 1912 and 1939 
the land has been open amenity space for the past 65 years. 


As this archaeological investigation has already been published through an ‘Interim 
Report’ [1] this report is a brief summary of the conclusions. 


The site was considered to be of particular archaeological sensitivity since it is close to 
the New Borough medieval defences, indeed nineteenth century maps show the ‘town 
moat’ actually crossing the site. 


Trench | was positioned on the grass slope of the upper garden in a location where it was 
predicted from the regressive map analysis that there had been no building development. 
The purpose of the trench was to test the archaeological survival within the town 
defences and whether there was any evidence of archaeological remains pre-dating the 
eighteenth century development. In the event, natural clay was encountered only 740 mm 
below the ground surface, with no archaeological survival. 


Trench 2 was located on the level flagged area in order to pick up the alignment of the 
‘town moat’ shown on nineteenth century maps. Again, natural clay was encountered at 
only 740 mm below the surface. The clay was penetrated in order to ensure that it 
actually was natural and not upcast for a rampart, but there was no evidence for its having 
been re-deposited. 


It is disappointing that this excavation did not reveal any evidence of the New Borough 
defences, but this has led us to re-think the possible alignment of the defences here, and it 
is now thought likely that they occupy a more southerly position than is shown on the old 
maps, perhaps under the building known as McBean apartments. 
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LAND AT FRIARGATE, SCARBOROUGH 
SITE CODE FG05 NATIONAL GRID REFERENCE TA 0452 8879 


Intermittently over the period January to May 2005 three trenches were opened up at this 
site, which is a piece of amenity land on the east side of Friargate, at its junction with St 
Sepulchre Street, and diametrically opposite to the Public Market Hall. 


This was a research excavation carried out as part of the Society’s campaign of 
investigations in the area of the medieval town. The opportunity to examine this site was 
particularly welcome as it lies in an area of archaeological importance, on or close to the 
defences of the Old Borough of the medieval town. These defences had their origins in 
the mid-thirteenth century, and are believed to have comprised a town ditch with a 
rampart behind. Information from other archaeological research nearby indicates that the 
town defences pass close to the site to the west and may even cross it. It was thought 
likely that if the town defences are present here they will consist of rampart rather than 
ditch. Part of the aim of the archaeological evaluation was to establish the alignment of 
the town defences in this area. 


Although the site would have been disturbed by the construction of the current toilet 
block and by the buildings which previously occupied it, the precise depth and level of 
survival of archaeology in the site area were unknown. 


Figure 1: Trench 1, showing the wall foundations. 


Trench | was positioned at the northern end of the site in a flagged area. It measured 4.6 
m by 3.2 m in plan. Clay, which proved to be natural, was found very close to the surface 
over the whole of the trench. In the north-east corner this clay had been penetrated by a 2 
metre deep brick structure which was interpreted as a water tank dating from the late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century. Its interior had been rendered clearly to ensure it 
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was watertight. The west wall of the structure was taken down to reveal the clay in 
section to ascertain whether it was completely natural or whether it had been re-deposited 
to form, for example, almost certainly a natural deposit. 


The foundations of a stone wall F1002 crossed the western part of the trench and lay 
directly on top of the natural clay. This feature contained both medieval and post 
medieval pottery and a fragment of roof tile. The feature was approximately 1 metre wide 
and has been interpreted as the foundation to a post medieval building. Fragmentary 
evidence of this feature was also found in trench 2 which was a small trench excavated 
south of the main trench to test the continuation of the wall. 


Seay 


Figure 2: Friargate Trench 3 showing stone wall F3002, drain F3006 and brick 
floor F3010 (below the scale). 


Trench 3, which measured 2.8 metres by 2.1 metres, was excavated in the garden area 
south of trench | and close to the gable wall of 6-8 St Sepulchre Street. This trench was 
found to contain the cellar of a building. Due to the constraints imposed by this it was not 
possible to locate natural clay. The earliest feature was a loamy layer containing very few 
artefacts, one of which was a ‘drop’ from a dresser dated circa 1670. The cellar walls in 
large blocks of coursed stone (F3002) were built off this and the date of this find would 
be consistent with the appearance of the stone work. In the corner the loam was 
penetrated by a more organic material interpreted as drainage from the floor above, 
possibly leakage from F3006 referred to below — this penetrated a later brick wall to the 
south. The loam was overlain by a brick floor to the cellar (F3010); however the size and 
consistency of the bricks were more consistent with an eighteenth-century date rather 
than a seventeenth-century one. On top of this lay a perimeter drain in brick on edge 
(F3006) indicating that the cellar was prone to be damp. The fill of this drain contained a 
variety of pottery from the medieval period through to the nineteenth century, 
presumably washed in from adjacent disturbed layers. This was topped by a further brick 
floor (F3004), clearly a response to increasingly damp conditions whereby the floor 
levels were raised to clear the damp. This was similar to a feature found at Springfield in 
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2004 although in that case carried out in stone and medieval in date. The cellar was filled 
by a demolition consisting of bricks, pantiles and other material. 


Old photographs of the junction of Leading Post Street and St Sepulchre Street before 
clearance and road widening show a small brick building under a clay pantile roof — this 
straddled the entrance to Vasey’s yard which was one of the residential yards infilling the 
rear of garden plots in this area at a time when pressure on land led to the development of 
tenements such as this. Wall F3002 was clearly the cellar wall to this building and would 
be on the alignment alongside the passage to Vasey's yard. It is not clear, however, 
whether there is medieval or earlier survival below the limits of the excavation. 


FORMER PENTECOSTAL CHURCH 
SITE CODE: PC05 NATIONAL GRID REFERENCE TA 0465 8880 


Excavations first took place at this site in 2003 in advance of the possible erection of 
buttresses to support the east wall. A report appeared in Transactions 38. [2] A change in 
ownership, in intentions towards the building, and the proposed treatment of the east wall 
gave us the opportunity to revisit this building in 2005 and carry out further excavations 
and research inside the nave and aisle. 


Evaluation trenches | to 6 were hand excavated in March in the main body of the nave 
near to the east wall. Generally these indicated that natural clay lay beneath the oversite 
surface of concrete and hardcore formed during the 1868 rebuilding of the church and 
that any pre-existing archaeology had been destroyed. The midden pits found in 2003 
were not present inside the building. The natural clay had been cut disturbed by one 
burial close to the side wall. This skeleton was neither intact nor complete but the 
remaining bones had been carefully re-laid. This was interpreted as the disturbance and 
re-burial of an earlier burial (possibly from an earlier phase of the church) during the 
1868 re-building. 


These findings informed the methodology for further works carried out in June and 
November 2005. A machine excavation of 78.2 linear metres of foundation trenches were 
archaeologically monitored. Again the findings were generally that the ground consisted 
of natural clay, although invaluable evidence was gained into the nature of an underfloor 
hot air heating system and the location of burials. However, in the south-west corner of 
the building two large areas of dark black organic material were found. These organic 
deposits contained pottery, bone, fragments of leather, timber and textile. Feature 7023 
was sample excavated and it was found that the organic material at this point was 2 
metres deep, sitting directly upon and within natural clay. 7024 and also 7025 were not 
excavated to their full depths. Initial analysis of some of the pottery from the trench 
indicates that the pit contains some of the earliest medieval pottery found in Scarborough, 
i.e. from the twelfth century, which confirms the 2003 findings that these midden pits are 
some of the earliest medieval features in this part of Scarborough. 


Following these findings a final evaluation trench, 8, was put down immediately south of 
a substantial stone cross wall. This stone wall clearly pre-dated the current 1868 church 
and appeared to be medieval in origin. The evaluation trench showed that this stone wall 
‘bridges’ an organic deposit, and was therefore later than it, and indeed the poor ground 
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conditions had resulted in the necessity of a relieving arch being incorporated in the 
masonry. 


This evaluation trench also revealed a curvilinear clay edge to the organic deposit 
showing that the material was part of a large midden pit similar to that found in 2003. 


Finally, it was originally intended to remove completely the east wall and rebuild it from 
new foundations, which would have offered the opportunity to look at this area in depth 
again. Following removal of the upper courses of brickwork, the stone wall was recorded, 
revealing that it had completely separate inner and outer leaves, the outer possibly being 
older. A decision was made to leave this substantial stone wall in place and a new 
engineering solution was devised to provide new foundations. Monitoring of the 
foundation trenches showed that the stone wall was built off clay, and the midden pits 
found in 2003 did not pass under the wall. Exclusively medieval pottery was found in the 
vicinity of the wall. 


The organic and pottery material from 7023 are undergoing further scientific analysis and 
the findings of this will be reported later. 


QUAY STREET 
SITE CODE PLO5 NATIONAL GRID REFERENCE TA 0493 8883 


Excavations on this site started in November 2005 and are at the time of writing ongoing, 
so that this report is preliminary. The site is at the corner of Parkins Lane and Quay 
Street, behind the Golden Ball pub. It is known to have been occupied until the 1920s by 
a fourteenth-century timber framed house which is illustrated in A Guide to Historic 
Scarborough, page 9, and in much more detail in Medieval Scarborough, pages 99-100, 
and The Archaeology of Medieval Scarborough, page 127. [3] Clearing out the cellar has 
revealed the medieval side wall of the house, an earlier cross wall, and other features. As 
at The Three Mariners (Transactions 32, 1996) the building appears to be built off sand; 
whilst the sand appears to be naturally deposited the pottery found within it, which is 
exclusively medieval, has crisp edges, showing that it is not water-worn and therefore 
had not been in the sand very long before the building was erected above it. There is also 
evidence of industrial activity such as nail making or blacksmithing. A further report will 
be made when this site is completed. 


FALSGRAVE BIG DIG 


During the week commencing 18 July 2005 members of the public were encouraged to 
excavate small trial pits along the lines of the Time Team ‘big dig’. The idea was to try to 
pinpoint areas which might add to our archaeological knowledge of Falsgrave, ie 
archaeological ‘hot spots’. Seven trenches each a metre square were put down in six 
properties. In archaeological terms the results were disappointing, although one trench 
did produce medieval pottery. However, coupled with the work in Falsgrave Park (see 
page 20) it did raise awareness of the historical importance of Falsgrave and _ its 
archaeology. 
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REVIEWS 


Trevor Pearson, The Archaeology of Medieval Scarborough: Excavation and Research 
1987-2004 (Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society, Research Report 12, 
2005), pbk., viii + 152 pp., £10 (£8 to members). 


Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society has a long and reputable record of 
excavation and research. Particularly during the past 20 years this record has been in the 
custody of some 300 members of the Society engaged in one way or another in the 
archaeological retrieval of Scarborough's medieval past. Now the Society's leading, 
professional archaeologist, Trevor Pearson, and his colleague and co-director of 
excavations, Christopher Hall, the Society's industrious secretary, have brought together 
the full fruits of their joint endeavours since 1987. It is a work of rich and significant 
achievement, handsomely produced and presented. 


Though the list of acknowledgements contains many deserving names, principal credit 
and authorship are Pearson's: he has written eleven of the twelve chapters and two of the 
four appendices. Hall has added a chapter and an appendix on the town's medieval 
buildings, his subject specialisation, and Jenny Vaughan, of Northern Archaeological 
Services, has contributed her unrivalled expertise on pottery. 


The book runs to 152 double-columned pages, contains 83 excellent and informative 
illustrations and comprehensive bibliography and index, and has been carefully and 
skilfully edited by Farrell Burnett. It is a credit to the Society in general and its authors in 
particular. 


The Archaeology of Medieval Scarborough opens with a lucid and judicious summary of 
what is and what is not yet known about the early settlement of the town. This is followed 
by brief but perceptive chapters on Scarborough's medieval defences, street pattern, 
property boundaries, markets, churches, friaries, water supply, harbour, industries and 
crafts. Drawing on documentary and surviving examples as well as archaeological 
evidence, Hall's chapter deals convincingly with the design and structural materials of the 
town's medieval domestic buildings. 


A refreshing characteristic of all these concise summaries is their candid admission of 
what is still to be learned. Here there is no specious dogmatism, only a modest, cautious, 
provisional assessment of existing evidence. So that the work as a whole looks forward to 
what might yet be uncovered, not merely backward to what has so far been established. 


For example, there remains a glaring gap between the literary and the archaeological 
evidence of Viking Scarborough. The surviving sagas of Kormak and Harald Hardrada 
would have us believe that Scandinavians were the first to fortify a settlement called 
Scarborough and the first to burn it down a century later. But despite extensive, 
painstaking exploration of the ground, Pearson and Hall have failed to find buried 
evidence of either event. The search goes on, though the consensus of contemporary 
Scandinavian scholars that sagas are not to be treated or trusted as factual history throws 
deep doubt on the chances of uncovering Viking Scarborough. The origin and original 
meaning of the name Scarborough also remains a (perhaps insoluble) puzzle. As for 
Heimskringla's familiar description of the incineration of Scarborough, Pearson regards 
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'the idea that there was a large town which put up fierce resistance to an attack by Harald 
Hardrada in 1066' as ‘untenable’. 


What Pearson, Hall and their team of diggers have recently revealed is the first certainty 
of Roman occupation in ‘Scarborough’ two centuries before the late fourth century signal 
station was built. A hearth, quernstone and pottery, all of Roman type, found on the 
former Convent site, indicated that during the late second century a Roman settlement 
had existed adjacent to the natural ridge-top route to and from the headland. 


The Springfield—Cook's Row excavations, which began in 1996, have been especially 
productive. The church of the Holy Sepulchre was obliterated without leaving a surface 
trace as long ago as 1564, so that the discovery of three courses of squared limestone 
walling behind the old Quaker Meeting House made it possible to locate for the first time 
its exact location and alignment. Secondly, though the course of the medieval stream 
called the Damyot is well recorded, a section of stone-walled culvert on this same site 
had never previously been uncovered. And thirdly, north of the Damyot, was discovered 
a group of stone-walled structures around a paved, cobbled yard which probably formed 
part of the Franciscan friary's outbuildings. Never previously has a group of stone-walled 
medieval buildings in Scarborough been revealed by excavation. 


These were all new discoveries: Pearson's suggestion that the oldest Scarborough 
settlement (or re-settlement) dates from the time when William le Gros built his motte 
and bailey on the headland c.1140 confirms a former view or speculation which 
previously lacked archaeological support. That the rectilinear street pattern and the Old 
Borough wall defences date from after 1155, when Henry II started to construct his royal 
castle, is also clarified and endorsed by the Society's excavations. As for the New 
Borough, Pearson now sees this as a slightly later and separate development which lacked 
perimeter definition until the rampart and ditch defences of c.1225. 


For reference purposes readers are rewarded with four detailed appendices. In the first, 
Pearson provides a gazetteer of no fewer than 70 excavation sites explored during the last 
40 years, and in the second he summarises the findings of the principal dozen or so since 
1987. In the third, Hall lists and describes the surviving remains of Scarborough's 
medieval buildings, notably in Quay and Leading Post Streets and on Sandside. Finally, 
Jenny Vaughan has written a most thorough and authoritative description and analysis of 
the locality's pottery ware. 


In short, The Archaeology of Medieval Scarborough is a comprehensive and professional 
labour of great value. Like all archaeological reports it is necessarily provisional and 
interim, yet in every best sense it is a work of enormous collective accomplishment to be 
treasured not just by interested members of the Society but also by anyone who 
appreciates scholarly investigation of Scarborough's important past. 


Jack Binns 
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Anne and Paul Bayliss, The Medical Profession in Scarborough 1700-1899: A 
Biographical Dictionary (2005), pbk., xv + 134 pp., £5.25. 


Anne and Paul Bayliss have provided all enthusiasts for the north-east Yorkshire heritage 
with another volume in their series of biographical dictionaries. 


This booklet is their fourth study of the professional groups in Scarborough history, 
whose interests often extended far outside the town. Their earlier works on nineteenth- 
century photographers, artists, architects and civil engineers are standard sources of 
reference for anyone seriously interested in local history. This time, the time span is 200 
years. 


The longer period is the more appropriate in that the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
saw Scarborough grow from a small port with a mineral water spaw, which happened to 
be on the coast, into Britain’s pioneering seaside resort, where drinking the spa water and 
bathing in the sea water were offered as cures for an astonishing range of ills. The 
medical profession, in its various branches of physicians, apothecaries and surgeons, 
played a major part in that development. Dr Peter Shaw and John Fiddes by the 1720s 
were sending the bottled water to London, 'well cemented down’. Others took the view 
that the water was more efficacious when drunk at Scarborough. 


When the national aristocracy came to Scarborough, some came with ills to be treated 
while others came to tone up. For a century at least, medical advice was part of their 
regimen. When the clientele changed to the newly rich upper-middle classes of the 
industrialising nation, the ‘health resort' theme was long sustained, with warmer indoor 
medicinal baths, and hydros. For the poor, Scarborough mimicked Margate enterprise by 
establishing the Royal Northern Sea Bathing Infirmary. 


A changing attitude to private and public health enlarged the medical profession, 
founding the town and country practices, establishing such Victorian Scarborough 
institutions as the Dispensary, Dr Craig’s Homeopathic Dispensary, the Cottage Hospital, 
Lady Sitwell’s Eye and Ear hospital, and an Eye Dispensary. Outside these, Dr. William 
Taylor in 1845 was already doing some free consultations. Of Dr. John Kelk, it was said 
that 'he advised the poor gratis’. So did many others, in the long interval before full 
medical services were established in the next century. 


The lives of 260 doctors are charted, all men. Some became well known, others remained 
somewhat elusive. Many were known for their work with the coastguard, the workhouse, 
the RNVR, the Artillery Militia, the Poor Law Union, the Burniston Friendly Society and 
a host of other groups. If some kept sea water baths at two shillings for a shower and 
sixpence for an attendant, others supplemented incomes running a lodging house, or as 
public vaccinators, and police surgeons. Some took on pupils and others founded medical 
dynasties. Three Scarborough doctors served in the Crimean War. Dr. H. V. Carter, son 
of one of the finest Scarborough artists, himself illustrated that standard work, Gray’s 
Anatomy. 


The medical profession was a learned profession, based on long training. Its social 
prestige rose high. One Scarborough doctor in 1806 was described as a 'man of genius, 
candour, industry and experience’. These men had rich experiences and a few added 
greatly to the social progress of their days. Dr. William Mushet was the British army 
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physician-in-chief and attended his commander, the famous Marquis of Granby, on visits 
to the town. Dr. Algernon Winn, son of the Crown Hotel proprietor, went as a Royal 
Navy surgeon. Dr. John Taylor treated the cholera victims that came into Scarborough 
on a French lugger. He became Medical Officer of Health. John Postgate from the town 
was the pioneer in the successful Victorian fight against food adulteration. Dr. Caleb 
Williams was an early advocate of serious treatment for mental illness. 


An 1883 salary for a house surgeon might be £120 a year. This allowed time and resource 
for hobbies. Dr John Dunn studied the local geology, and Dr William Travis a botanist, 
listed the plants of the district. Dr Jerome Vassali, of the jewellers family, was a leading 
debator in the Forty Club and liked to study Greek. Dr Belcombe wrote an early Guide to 
Scarborough. Dr. Calarantarients invented a way of stopping frozen pipes from bursting 
and opened a Scarborough skating rink without ice. Dr William Harland from Rosedale 
went from John Hornsey’s King Street school and a chemist’s shop as an adult student to 
Edinburgh Medical School. He invented a steam carriage to run on roads. The town’s 
medical men became mayors, magistrates, churchwardens and pillars of their 
nonconformist churches. Dr John Treale had the wit to advise medical men to preserve 
their own health. He suggested fly fishing. 


Dr and Mrs Bayliss bring an awesome scholarship to bear on each subject that they 
choose. By focusing on a particular subject in a specific period, they bring out much 
detail that would otherwise remain concealed. Best of all, they seek accuracy. We are all 
in their debt. 


John Rushton 
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